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PREFACE 

BY THE HEADMASTER. 

I think it desirable to state here the principle that underlies 
the following notes on method. 

The young child has in him imagination, but he does not 
know how to control it or how to use it. Our task is to give 
him power to control and to use it without putting it out. Like 
a fier}- tongue it licks up the chips and shavings that come in 
its path, and transmutes them for a moment : and when that 
fuel is done the flame goes on to more. But as it is easy to 
put out a tongue of flame, so it is easy to put out the child's 
imagination. A flame may be put out by too strong blowing, 
or by giving it nothing to burn, or by giving it too much to 
burn ; it may be increased by gentle blowing, if fuel be pro-\'ided 
enough but not too much, until by blowing and feeding it 
becomes a fiery furnace, able to drive a great machine, or 
again to be concentrated in white heat upon one point as by a 
blowpipe. 

In the child's early years the great danger is over-feeding 
or over-blowing. Neglect is equally fatal in cities, where there 
is no natural fuel ; but in natural surroundings, neglect does not 
put out the flame, it only leaves the control to accident. 

Following out this analogy, it is clear that in the early 
years the idea is most important, the form least important. The 
child willingly expresses its idea, but the idea is not always 
intelligible ; and when it is intelligible it is not always ex- 
pressed correctly or coherently. Mistakes and incoherence or 
incompleteness can be corrected after the idea has been 
expressed, but the child at this stage must be left free to 
express his idea in his own way first; if the rules of expression 
be given first, so that his attention is fixed on these, gone is 
the idea like a dream phantom. The master cannot give either 



idea or expression, but the most he can do is to give a gentle 
stimulus, a light puff at the flame, by suggesting a title or a 
number of titles, which may call up ideas in the child's mind, 
often very far away from the title : such for instance is the 
ballad Hqll in Playbook No. 2, for which the stimulus was 
only the sound " Hall," meant by the Master for a boy's name 
but suggesting by accident a thing. 

The process then of expression is from the vague to the 
exact, and this takes time in the single boy : as he grows older, 
if he has been properly guided, he becomes more exact. The 
same is true, therefore, of the process of each course of study 
in a school so far as they depend on the child's idea. Even 
exact sciences like mathematics need to observe this, if they 
are to grow naturally and not to deaden the imagination : there 
also observation and description must come before reasoning, 
concrete must come before abstract, and to build a bridge with 
a box of bricks may help one to understand mechanics. The 
same also is true of the succession of studies in a school. 

Thus to take language work : English with Englishmen 
comes first of all, because there the idea is as little hampered 
as it can be by difficulties of form. When after a few years 
the child has learnt what form is, and has gained some control 
of his faculty of expression, a foreign language (say French) 
may profitably be learnt, in which form is more directly 
studied. But if French was begun (as it often is) before this 
partial control were gained, either the process in French must 
be what we have described for English, and therefore very 
slow ; or the form will speedily kill the idea and cause distaste, 
and the study will cease to be really profitable. But if the 
work in these two be carefully correlated, more attention may 
be paid to form in French without harm. Even then, however, 
the general principle laid down above must be followed. 

Again after an interval the control thus acquired and now 
greater grown, may be profitably applied to Latin, in which 



the inflexions concentrate the attention upon form still more 
than in French. Here also the principle must be followed, but 
more attention may be given to form, than could profitably be 
given if the learner were younger or untrained. To take an 
example : telling a story for reproduction is a useful exercise, if 
the story be good ; but in English it soon becomes useless for 
purposes of study except as an exercise in memory, whilst in 
French it will hold its place longer, and longer still in Latin. 
On hearing a lesson of Latin even at an advanced stage, in the 
third or fourth year of the study, a visitor might think that the 
attention was almost wholly concentrated on form ; and yet this 
might be profitable, if it were accompanied in the school course 
by the study of English in which the idea was still the most 
important thing. Yet even in Latin the divine flame must be 
still burning, or Latin will indeed be a dead language. If, 
however, form be the chief matter from the beginning, still 
more if form be everything, the fuel will quench the flame : 
and nearly all the exercise books of Latin used by beginners 
in schools, are in their ideas silly and incoherent nonsense ; 
which alone is enough to show why Latin is not well learnt, 
and why it is so hated by those who have been forced thus to 
learn it. 

Remember then, if you please, that in the following book 
the formal part is taken for granted, and your attention is 
asked for the treatment of the idea. The teacher's object is to 
apply both the stimulus and suggestion, if they are needed ; and 
to reduce these to the least possible. The book also deals with 
the effect of class-work, the group and the person reacting on 
each other, for the group often supplies both stimulus and 
matter without any other help. If the teacher were so fortunate 
as to find a genius, he would treat him differently : for there is 
in the genius a devouring flame strong enough to take care of 
itself. 

W. H. D. ROUSE. 



FIRST-FRUITS OF THE PLAY METHOD 
IN PROSE. 

Be not too tame neither, hut let your own discretion 
be your tutor : suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action ; with this special observance, that you o'erstep not the 
modesty of nature : for anything so overdone is from the 
purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first and now, 
was and is, to hold as 'twere, the mirror up to nature." 

Hamlet. 

When I began to teach English composition two years ago 
I had no formulated principles, and worked merely with the 
immediate object of making the lessons interesting and the 
subject enjoyable. And so I have gone on from day to day, 
inventing plans and devising methods as the need arose. The 
successful schemes have been elaborated with additions and 
refinements almost daily, whilst the less happy have been 
allowed to drop out of the running. Thus I find myself in a 
position to formulate an individual principle with certain 
immediate corollaries of method. In doing so it has been 
necessary both to expatiate and to go deep in order to explain 
what I mean by Play, and to show how we have tried it up 
to the present. 

Prose composition should be treated in schools not as a 
science but as an art. 

Consequently : 
(i.) The best models should be deliberately imitated, 
(u'.) Originality and invention should be encouraged to the 
utmost. 



(iii.) A great variety of material should be provided, and 

a free choice permitted {i.e. a large number of 

suggestive " titles " should be available). 

(iv.) Individuality of expression should be fostered ; and, 

even when it takes the form of a peculiar diction, 

merely admonished, and never crushed. 

(v.) Neatness should not be rigidly exacted of a first copy, 

provided that a transcription is made when called 

for. 

A threefold division covers all these headings ; and the 

root intention is kept ever before the notice of the boys and 

myself by a rule which requires that every piece of work 

shown up shall have, written at the foot of it, a "mark-scheme," 

thus : 

Invention 

Expression 

Neatness 

This simple device not only saves the teacher much time 
in a critical correction, but further, as I have said, makes 
prominent every day what one has to consider in a finished 
work of the schoolboy practice of art. 

In opposing once more the now almost corre- 
Science and lative terms science and art I mean to imply 

Art. no more on the one hand than the idea of 

formulated knowledge, as distinct from the 
idea of native inspiration on the other ; the skill of the expert 
as distinct from the untutored invention of the novice. And 
though prose composition is generally treated as a science to 
be learnt, for me it is always an art to be practised. And if 
the books I have read hold that it is only possible to teach it 
as a science, the book I am editing shall demonstrate that it is 
possible to enjoy it as an art. Without the doing of something 
there is no art. Therefore I insist that before discussing we 
should do. Art implies imagination in conception and skill in 



execution : and both of these grow strong in practice rather 
than by instruction. As form only exists in and for the thing 
that has form, that thing, be it speech, action, or work of art, 
is of primary importance, and formal study secondary. 

Language as a means of expression demands propriety of 
form. But there is not only a wrong and a right way of 
saying anything, but also a bad and a good : and over that 
a better. In the use of the mother-tongue the necessary 
correctness in grammar and syntax is very largely achieved by 
a subconscious process. We speak correctly without having to 
think about it. But in learning to speak a foreign language 
attention to form of expression is conscious. In the mother- 
tongue there is so much daily practice that accuracy in all 
usual forms of speech has become habitual. Why then labour 
to study these through lessons on grammar and syntax and 
sentence -analysis when they can safely be left to look after 
themselves, and so set free the mind consciously to seek higher 
forms of self-expression ? Our boys by this means have pro- 
duced creditable examples of both plays and poems, and this 
book contains a selection of their prose work. The truth is 
that teachers of the mother-tongue are to be charged with 
making easy things difficult, and shrinking from the difficulty 
of those things which are really easy. They make school life 
a time of dull, valueless labour, when it might be, as I 
endeavour to show, a time of gladsome play, yielding results 
not only valuable as a training but of high intrinsic merit. 

In handling a foreign language on the direct method, 
however, the teacher has always to be on his guard lest his 
pupils form habits of inaccuracy, through trying, as soon as 
they have mastered a working vocabulary, to speak with the 
same glibness and unconscious ease as they are accustomed to 
do in their own tongue. I am told that this danger especially 
troubles those who wish to teach freely a highly inflected 
language, such as Latin, to boys at ease in an uninflected 



one, such as English. A boy says in English " I open the 
window,'' and does not always readily perceive why he cannot 
say in Latin " aperio fenestra." 

So, while there is a need for formal study in the teaching 
of a foreign language (and the more inflected the language, 
the greater the need of formal study), English boys have far 
less need of it in their English lessons : Firstly because they 
now speak correctly by habit, and would speak no more 
correctly after a tiresome examination of what it is they are 
doing ; and secondly because there is so little of the formal side 
to do in English.* The craze for English grammar, which is 
not yet a thing of the past, can be explained in several ways : 
{{.) Teachers from old habit look upon English as though it 
were a foreign tongue, (u.) With the use, under the direct 
method, of conversation and free composition, the time formerly 
available for the study of grammar is somewhat curtailed ; and 
so the English lessons, if we are not watchful, are to be used 
as an additional training ground for the formal studies which are 
necessary in the other languages taught, {tit.) English teachers 
sometimes have no real notion of what they want to teach 
in English ; and so, as a child who does not know the use 
of a plaything, they devote their attention to pulling it to 
pieces. These pages offer many suggestions of what may be 
done in our English lessons, not by taking the language apart, 
but by using it naturally and as an art form as a vehicle of 
expression. 

My principle may seen obvious to some- — 
The Obvious should, in my opinion, be obvious to all; but, 
Disregarded. as so often happens in education, while a 

good theory finds acceptance enough to make 
it a platitude, bad practice remains unchanged. Of the teacher 

* The time saved in grammar may be given in middle classes to the 
study of literary form, such as metre, dramatic construction, etc. 



who cries " Obvious " I would ask, taking my previous points 
in order : 

(?'.) Do you make your pupils imitate ? Do you give them 
only the best models ? 
Mr. P. J. Hartog in " The Writing of English," which for 
many years has held its place among the best books on the 
subject, says : " In my view the very form and ease of the 
essay by a Steele or a Johnson, a Hazlitt or a Lamb, imply 
a knowledge of life, and an authority to which the schoolboy 
cannot pretend. Admirable as literature, as models for school- 
boy imitation such essays are useless and worse than useless." 

To begin with, there is no such thing as a Johnson, etc., 
but our boys imitate the essays of Hazlitt, Lamb and Leigh 
Hunt with great appreciation. They do not produce work at 
all closely resembling their models, but it is the model, never- 
theless, which stimulates and guides them. And that is my 
whole case for imitation. My Boy Willie is a very, very 
different thing from Lord Rendal, as different as comedy from 
tragedy ; but without Lord Rendal we should have had no 
My Boy Willie. 

{it. and Hi.) If you encourage originality and invention to 
the utmost, how is it that you set a definite subject 
yourself, to be done as homework hy every boy in 
the class .^ 
(iv.) If you foster individuality of expression, why do you 
expect the inexperienced pupil to state his vague, 
riotous thoughts in clear, lucid, correct English 
prose ? Clear thinking and lucid expression come 
last, not first, in the acquirement of a prose style. 
They are the reward of much study and discipline, 
(v.) If you know the purpose of rough copy, why do you 
ignore the value of first impressions jotted down at 
white heat, in refusing (on principle as you say) to 
accept untidy work ? 



A few suggestive reflections combined with an outline of 
certain methods which have proved successful are all my present 
limits allow. 

In the practice of an art imitation is not 
The Just Use transcription. To imitate so that the act is 
of a Model. twice blessed, in blessing him that gives 
and him that takes, it is essential that the 
disciple appreciate to the limit of his capacity the heart and 
soul of the master's work, and not merely copy its outward 
appearance. To imitate externals merely is plagiarism and 
dishonest, it is insincere and therefore but mimicry. To imitate 
in spirit is not really to imitate at all, but to make the soul 
of the matter one's own, which is the very inspiration of art. 
And then to declare it again after one's own fashion, that is 
the individual expression which in the end is all that can be 
looked for in any artist. 

Shall a boy rediscover (which is to say reveal again) the 
skylark ? Assuredly not in the words of Shelley : 

With the clear keen joyance 

Languor cannot be. 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 
Thou lovest but ne'er knew love's sad satiety. 

Those words are the words of Shelley ; but for the cogent 
thought — you will tell me it is beyond a boy of twelve ; 
but listen : 

To guard the nest his mate must stay, 
But her heart is cheered with his roundelay ; 
When sunset comes with its rosy glow 
He'll leave his heaven for his love below. 

Those are the words of a playboy's poem. 

What a man sets forth in his finished work is not the 



original conception, obviously. It is a copy of it. Does it 
matter so very much, then, whether in the practice of his art 
the seer make his own the idea of another, or work out what 
he believes to be entirely his o\vn conception ? The seer has 
a vision on the mountain-top and brings news of it to the 
market-place. His first pure inspiration is modified in a 
thousand ways. In the first place, " it strikes him," as we say ; 
then in his realization of the occurrence it becomes at once a 
conception, that is to say it takes form in his mind. Here 
first begins the modifying process in the associative action of 
his mind ; and the process continues through all degrees, ending 
in the various modifications brought about by the minds of the 
audience in receiving the news. Surely on the mountain-top 
all seers have equal claim ; but in the market-place we look 
for an individual interpretation. Peter and James and John are 
one at the Transfiguration, but they must not filch from each 
other's sermons. 

You may imitate anything, provided that you get at the 
heart of the matter and work from the inside outwards. The 
practical way of getting boys to do this is to put before them 
many models, the same in spirit, in such a manner that they 
are filled up with it, and spontaneously give it utterance ; in 
phrasing, reminiscent it may be, but none the less individual. 
They tell anew a story as old as humanity in a guise that to 
the hearer is fresh. But the models themselves are not 
enough. The boys must be taught to hear and to see, and the 
models can only be made a stimulus to creation by the 
interpretative enthusiasm of the teacher. 

From another aspect of course it may be held that the 
story itself is new, in a borrowed guise. Who shall declare 
the true thing ? I have known my little dog to fawn upon a 
cane skeleton that supported a dress he knew for my mother's. 
But the same dog knew his mistress herself entering a moment 
later in a new dress. 



There is nothing inconsistent or paradoxical 
Imitation and in recommending at the same time imitation 
Originality. and originality. It is not possible to produce 
a work of art all copy with nothing original 
in it, but if a worker tries to do this the result can only be 
that mimicry of externals of which I have already spoken. To 
be entirely original is more nearly possible ; and the craze of 
being and doing something quite unlike anything the world has 
ever seen before is rife among degenerate artists of the present 
day. 

But the poor degenerate at this late stage in the mad riot 
of originality finds that there is little room for new freakishness 
within the uttermost bounds of his art. All the rules have 
been broken already and nothing seems left to do. So he 
breaks bounds altogether ; violates the one indispensable law of 
his art. Hence we are offered paintings that are like nothing 
on earth, poetry that has no beauty and gives no pleasure, 
dancing that is either lascivious or grotesque, and drama shorn 
both of action and of character. 

I am told, further, that there is a school of poets who 
intend to abolish all adjectives and adverbs, all punctuation, 
and even syntax itself. It remains only to abolish the school 
of poets. But such manifestoes make satire at once impossible 
and unnecessary. 

The modern freak artists are entirely wrong because they 
sever themselves from all that has gone before. Thus they 
put themselves out of sympathy with their fellow men. A 
writer in the New Age, speaking of the last generation of 
decadents, says : " They had cut themselves off from society 
hoping to blossom on a stem cut off from the trunk of the 
tree : and they withered away." So must decay all who set at 
nought tradition, the birthright of everyone of us and the 
common heritage of man. It is only when a man falls away 
from the body of direct tradition that we call him decadent : it 



is only when he loses the qualities of his race that we call 
him degenerate. Think of Shakespeare's use of what had 
gone before, and of what he found in his fellow men. He, if 
any, held up, as 'twere, the mirror to nature. 

He must hitch himself on to tradition," says Cecil 
Sharp (in a letter), who in his collection and dissemination of 
folk-song and dance has done more than any other man of the 
present day to " set the good example," to hand on the folk 
tradition which is the mother and nurse of all the arts. 

Owing to man's frailty the progress of art is always a 
series of fresh upstartings followed by a gradual deterioration. 
But Antaeus-like art rises renewed after each fall to the ground, 
reinvigorated by mother earth. In our day we have seen the 
arts prone on the ground. It rests with us as teachers to look 
to it that they do not lie grovelling there. In the work of our 
children let the arts rise up like giants refreshed. 

This consummation, however, cannot be brought about 
through the letter of technique alone — in prose-writing this is 
analysis, parsing, punctuation, sentence - construction, use of 
capitals, and the pedant knows what — but only through a right 
feeling for the spirit which informs the body of tradition which 
we inherit. 

In this if we have put the conscious artist to thought it 
is all we can hope to do. And who that is not a conscious 
artist has any call to be a teacher ? 

Originality and invention certainly have little 
" The Writing room to flourish and are generally cruelly 
of English." stunted by a common method of teaching 

English composition. " I face my class. 
' I am going to tell you a story which I want you to tell me 
again, not as I tell it to you, but in a particular way.' " ' 
The story is told and the class listens very attentively, being 

* "The Writing of English." P. J. Hartog. Clarendon Press. 
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interested in the story. But presently they find that it is not 
what a child would call a story at all, but one of those 
cautionary tales which we thought had gone to oblivion along 
with Victorian wallpaper ; or one of those narratives with no 
point but a moral, with which curates besprinkle their addresses 
at afternoon service. After the first relation, what interest there 
was in the thing is gone. But the teacher is only now beginning. 
The wretched class must grind through this moral tale, making 
version after version, examining every aspect, turning every 
phrase, until at last — it is over? O no, the Class is only now 
beginning. " I now stop this lesson with a few general 
directions. To complete the verbal preparation in detail would 
be to defeat the whole purpose of the teaching. I simply tell 
the children that each one is himself to continue- the method of 
questioning begun in class, to ask himself how, when, where, 
why each thing happened, and that the answers will give him 
the story. One thing more. If the story is to be good, pains 
must be taken. It is to be handed in, say, in four or five 
days, and meanwhile it is to be thought out at odd times, so as 
to make it as interesting as possible. [Footnote : Professor 
John Adams suggests that the children might be encouraged to 
make actual experiments in telling their stories, during the 
interval.] Then a rough copy is to be written. This is to be 
corrected and revised, and finally a fair copy is to be written 
out. The class is made quite plainly to understand that the 
work cannot be polished off in twenty minutes," and that the 
actual writing, if it is done properly, will probably take no less 
than an hour and a half." 

I withold comment; but the reader will be interested to 
know the story which is to be treated by the children as a 
finished essayist might treat his chef-d'oeuvre. I quote : 



* Most of the Prose Studies in this volume were written as a twenty 
minutes' homework. 
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A boy gets up late, hurries over his breakfast, runs off to 
school, and on the way drops his reading book into the mud. 
The wheel of a cart goes over the book and spoils it. When 
the boy reaches school the master asks him why he is late. 
He replies. The master then asks him for his reading book, 
and he tells the whole truth. The master tells him that his 
parents must buy him another book. The boy is sorry, as his 
parents are poor and cannot well afford it." The writer goes 
on : " ' Is the story interesting or dull ? ' I have tried this 
story with five classes, comprising altogether about a hundred 
children. The almost in^•ariable answer (and the one I desired) 
was ' Dull.' " 

Chorus of Children the world over : " O, so dull." 
Chorus of Teachers : " Why does he do it ? " 
What a poverty of invention, what entire lack of sympathy 
with the child's interests and point of view ! If teaching is 
preaching this may stand for a good example. Art, however, 
teaches ' not by a definitely didactic force but by an indefinite 
spiritualizing." 

The reader who does not think I have invented all this 
will say, ' But of course that is only a simple example." I 
can assure him that there is no other class of ' story ' ' in the 
whole book, though it is furnished with a full appendix of 
exercises. 

Of course not all systems of story-telling are 
Story-Telling as bad as this ; and some in which the 
and speeches children are required to complete the narra- 

on the five, to turn it from narrative to dialogue 

Play Method. or to invent a similar story for themselves 
are very good indeed. No teacher can 
dispense entirely with story-telling and none who knows its joys 
will desire to. But the short story (as known in schools) is 
rather limited in its scope, in the sense that so much attention 
is necessarily given to the narration of the plot that there is 
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neither time, space nor fitness for practising the hundred other 
quahties that go to make up the all-round study of juvenile 
prose composition. With this in view I have introduced the 
exercises called Prose Studies which are discussed in their 
place. 

Form I. (average age about eleven) Story-telling and 
Speeches. For two terms or so there fell to my lot an odd 
weekly lesson with the first Form. This period was given to 
story-telling on the following system : 

The boys come prepared with tales and stories of some 
prearranged character, but only one kind for each lesson. 
Such as : 

{a) Tales of Enchantment (generally metamorphosis). 

(6) Tales of Witches. 

(c) Ghost Stories. 

(I have always felt doubtful about the wisdom of 
admitting Ghost Stories, and now confidently 
recommend their exclusion.) 

{d) Fairy Tales proper. 

(e) Tales of Shipwreck and Desert Islands. 

(/) Wishes. 

(g) Animal Fairy Tales. 

{h) Tales of Robbery, Treasurer Trove, Three Sons, etc., etc. 

An order of performance is arranged by the master,- who 
then sits down at the back of the room as an onlooker. If 
he thinks fit he may appoint a director : to let a boy " take 
the lesson " is always a good plan. Five minutes on an 
average is allowed for each story, not five days. When the 
first boy has told his tale he proceeds to sketch on the black- 
board, preferably in coloured chalks, the characters and incidents 
either of his own story or of that now in progress. The 
second does the same. When the third boy has finished his 
story and comes in his turn to draw, the first must leave his 
pictures and write up in a panel reserved a table consisting of 
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each boy's name, in order, with the title of his story and the 
grade of merit assigned him (in marks or other tokens) by a 
show of hands — the master voting with the rest. Five boys, 
including the director, who is eternally busy with something or 
other, are now actively occupied at once. A sixth makes a 
neat copy of the table of achievement on a paper which is 
afterwards signed and handed to the Form master. Those 
merely engaged in listening — if there is not enough blackboard 
space for all, it is not always a good plan to let them sketch 
singly at their desks — sit about the room at their pleasure. 
They are apt to choose any posture rather than the customary 
sitting in the stocks, and often manifest a preference for the 
desks and windowsills, where legs may dangle ; but beyond the 
opening of every available window and the occasional toying 
with a blind cord there is never the slightest need for a call 
to order. And in any common case the maintenance of 
discipline is the business of the boy-director. 

It is an elaborately simple plan, which, set out so fully, 
may look ridiculous ; but it is noticeable how much the active 
organization on the one hand and the active freedom on the 
other add to the general enjoyment of the lesson. 

The worth of the stories and the merit of the telling is of 
course variable, and a certain amount of class criticism arises 
upon obscurity or plagiarism. It is well to allow the director 
at his discretion to call for two or three speeches from time to 
time. These last on the average about a minute, and may be 
appreciative, critical, or concerned with suggested improvements. 
Every now and then the drawings are discussed and the 
failures proscribed to make room for others. Often the speeches 
are mildly corrective of the behaviour of some member of the 
audience "who will keep kicking me," or "who digs his knees 
into my back." Occasionally a speech takes the form of a 
definite proposal, which is seconded, and put to the house by 
the director. It may be a motion for the election of a new 
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official in the place of one who has proved inefficient, and then 
the debate becomes lively, and tu quoque is rife. Speechifying 
about nothing at all is a torture for all concerned, but any 
fool can make a speech if there is something he wants to say. 
This is the kind of speech we hear : " Sir, I think the last 
story was very interesting, but it would have been much better 
if he had not kept on saying ' And then,' ' And so.' He said 
this too much. I think you will all agree with me ; and I hope 
that on a future occasion this error will be corrected." 

A hint here and there is enough to improve the speeches. 
The peroration here given is a hint of mine which has become 
a rhetorical tag. 

Criticism of the stories, which are generally familiar 
friends, is especially hard upon inaccuracy in the smallest 
detail. Plates will not do for saucers when you are indicating 
the largeness of the dog's eyes ; and you cannot stride ten 
leagues in seven-league boots. The only way to be original at 
all, and to circumvent the critic, it has been discovered, is to 
make up your story yourself, and then you can say what you 
have a mind to. Several have adopted this plan with surprisingly 
good results. In such cases the voter on the back bench raises 
both hands and generally contrives to register a V.G. 

To the surprise of some, the clock strikes the third quarter 
before we expect it ; and the boys left over come first next 
week with other tales, of a kind determined beforehand by the 
class in committee. 

The reader will please regard this assembly not in com- 
parison with the Oxford Union and the Company of the 
Decameron, but as an attempt to make the classiroom at least 
as interesting as the nursery. At this stage I have left the 
scheme. But the development that most readily suggests itself 
is the extempore acting of a story just told, when the story is 
deemed suitable. After some practice at this two boys might 
come with a scene in dialogue (prepared with the aid of the 
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master, for dialogue is extremely difficult). By such easy stages 
the acting of fairy tales complete is achieved. A scheme of 
written work in keeping with this can easily be devised by 
anyone who cares to take it up. 

I used a variant of the plan in the Preparatory. Only 
there we drew up a list of subjects more narrowed, and gave 
each boy a choice of one. Titles ran thus : — A story about : 
A Garden, A Cave, A Tree, A Well, A House in a ^^'ood, A 
Pair of Boots, A Basket, A Cake, etc. 

With the same class in the Preparatory (average age about 
ten) the bold experiment was tried of Extempore Dictation. 
One boy tells an original story slowly enough for the rest to 
write it down. An example — of course without any alteration — 
is given in this book. 

So far I had found the boys using only the barest 
The Plot descriptive work, and giving their attention ex- 
Abolished. clusively to the development of the plot. This 
was good; but in the Form above (lib) I 
required that more attention be given to composition proper. 
So, to save complication I abolished the plot. I will now 
describe for the sake of brevity only the chief varieties of our 
prose composition, and for the sake of clearness attach each one 
to the standard for which it is most appropriate. 

Form lib. (average age eleven and a half) Oral 
Composition — Description. The first requirement is something 
to describe, and the next a point of view. A boy was asked 
to describe the chmbing of a tree one day, and again on the 
following afternoon, having climbed one in the interval. The 
boys saw the difference and found the application of their own 
accord. "A good moral, my lord: it is not enough to speak, 
but to speak true." They were told to describe their sensations 
so vividly that their hearers might see, hear and feel all 
the qualities mentioned, and be able to imagine they were 
really doing what was being described. The smoothness of 
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birch bark, the rustle of dry leaves and the crunch of snow 
underfoot, all mentioned in connection with Hiawatha, presented 
no difficulty. A boy, in describing the arrival of a squire 
with a charger at the Court of King Arthur, broke spontaneously 
into Tennysonian verse, and sang : 

" The hoofs of the horse clitter-clattered on the cobbles 
And swished among the rushes of the hall." 
A second boy told us how he went upstairs with a candle, 
and he described the operation very well. But another was not 
satisfied until a drop of hot grease fell on one's hand, seemed 
too hot for an instant, then cooled and grew opaque 
("frosted," he expressed it). Yet another added that when the 
skin was moved the drop split and grew white, " like ice 
cracking," and could then be shaken off. These refinements 
and additions we called "points." The pouring of a cup of tea 
made a very good subject and called forth many fine word- 
pictures. The tea comes out of the spout twisted like barley- 
sugar. The stray leaves fly about the cup like swallows in 
the air. The sugar falls to pieces as an old castle might " if 
it only happened quicker." The milk bursts through the tea 
like the smoke of a bomb.''' 

The boys of this Class were then set to do at home some 
action chosen from the following list, and to think it over in 
words ready for the next lesson. The deeds were called 
" Little Adventures." 

Lay and Light a Fire. 

Clean a Pair of Boots. 

Climb a Tree. 

Set the Covers for Dinner. 

Make Toast. 

Buy an Egg, boil, and eat it. 

Plane a Board. 

* This last, of the milk, was my own contribution. I borrowed it 
from a novel, " His Young Importance," by R. H. Bretherton, pp. 3 and 4. 
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Saw a Plank. 

Drive a Nail. 

Sharpen a Pencil. 

Cut the Leaves of a Book. 

Sew on a Button. 

Clean a Window. 
It must be confessed that proficiency in oral description was 
not the sole end of this exercise. But the fact that many 
boys, and especially the boarders, had difficulty in finding an 
opportunity for carrying out any of the first half-dozen of these 
homely suggestions is a significant reflection on the present 
upbringing of our small boys. Eventually these strange demands 
were met at the headquarters of the Boy Scouts of the School. 
So all is well with us. 

Form lib.: Oral Composition — Soliloquy. In odd 
moments and at the loose end of a lesson it has been 
customary to call upon someone for a soliloquy. Subjects 
readily suggest themselves. e.g. A Man who has missed his 
Train, A Little Boy Lost, A Housebreaker in the Dark.* 
The extempore soliloquy is a fine exercise in oral composition, 
but a little too difficult for boys of this age. They are very 
keen to try, each scorning the evident failure of his predecessor. 
But at best they do little more than mutter a few repeated 
phrases, accompanied by a wealth of illustrative and mimetic 
gesture. However, I kept up these soliloquies for the sake of 
the gestures and for the salutary lesson of failure to find 
words. 

That soliloquy is valuable and difficult was my experience 
of two years ago, and it has been confirmed this very morning 
during a lesson with lib. in Oral Soliloquy. There are other 
interesting developments. After making sure of the meaning of 
the word and its difficult spelling, a boy (age 10.7) was asked 

* Suggested " titles " for all varieties of prose composition will be 
found in Appendix B. 



to name a fit subject for Soliloquy. He suggested 'A Horse 
Pulling a Plough," and composed a fair example. The next 
boy (age 10.3) proposed "A Business Man returning Home 
and finding his House Locked up." But in practice he con- 
tinually fell into narrative, e.g. " I decide to go round to the 
back door," or "To pass the time I walk round the garden." 
It is not yet clear to him why the class so excitedly 
volunteered correction. The third (age 11.3) introduced his 
subject in a piece of narrative to explain that he was one of 
a gang of burglars who intended not only to rob but to pull 
the house down. Most of his time was spent in getting 
through a window (on the blackboard) with the aid of a 
diamond, a sheet of brown paper, and a pot of treacle. Here 
he paused, explaining that the soliloquy was at an end, since, 
to bring down the house he required the aid of others. 
Soliloquy went by the board, and three accomplices came to 
his help. Having successfully burgled all they could lay hands 
on they chafed at the unpunctuality of the furniture van, 
which, we were now given to understand, was to have taken 
away the swag. Every boy in the class was anxious to be a 
pantechnicon, and one was appointed. They so loaded him up 
with the goods as to bring down the house in a sense which 
had not been anticipated. At this point, from the back of the 
room, I sent up the police to quell the noise, and the scene 
ended in a boisterous arrest. Then, without apologia or any 
exposition of the obvious, we returned to our series of 
Soliloquies. 

Form lib.: Written Composition — Peter's Post. In 
addition to writing the descriptions and soliloquies just referred 
to, devices here have been many. But I have space to describe 
fully only one. Peter's Post is a scheme for giving continuity 
to a series of lessons in letter-writing. Peter is the boy who 
did best last time. He receives a letter, " in a real envelope 
and all properly licked up " (by post if possible) at the 
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beginning of the lesson. After he has read this aloud, the 
class proceeds to answer it ; if necessary informing the corres- 
pondent that he has omitted the date or failed to acknowledge 
receipt of a previous letter. One of the boys pointed out 
before long, "You wrote it, sir." This accusation was true. 
But the touch of the fairy godmother gives the teacher an 
opportunity of turning the story in the most fruitful direction. 

Peter has a birthday, and his uncle writes beforehand to 
ask what he wants. Peter — at any rate most of him — in 
replying, wants a dog or a camera; but our dispensation makes 
it an airgun in view of future adventure. If one boy is 
especially worthy, or if anyone really can prove a birthday up 
to date, here is one of the sole occasions on which the giving 
of a prize is defensible, and, to the delight of all, an airgun 
may be found somewhere and presented in due course. Letters 
follow from irate owners of riddled conservatories, damaged 
fowls, and the like. Then also, Peter has friends who invite 
him to stay in the most adventuresome parts of the country; and 
letters of acceptance and of thanks to their mothers are almost 
as frequent as the more interesting letters to his own mother 
when he is supposed to be away from home. Certainly, before 
we finished, some half-dozen characters grew very clearly 
defined to us. Peter and his Mother, and Robert Hunter, and 
the old Colonel who had a gardener, and the two gipsy men 
were particularly distinct. On every conceivable occasion we 
dramatize. We once acted Peter up a tree, while the two 
gipsies plotted beneath to rob the old Colonel's hen-roost. 
Please, sir, can I be the tree ? " It had not occurred to me, 
but I acquiesced. The trunk of the tree stood on the floor 
while another boy standing on my desk personated the branches. 
By the waving of arms and a vigorous buzzing it soon appeared 
that the tree laboured in a high wind. The actual robbery was 
stealthy enough, but when it came to the discovery and capture 
— the French master looked in to suggest that things had 
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become impossible on the other side of the passage. One boy 
so entered into the spirit of his part that he is known as 
" Peter " to this day. 

Peter's Post is always popular with the First and Second 
Forms. lib. tried an elaboration last term. The aisles between 
the desks were given appropriate street names, and every house 
was numbered. Boys turned into bankers, butchers, grocers 
and began of their own accord to carry on the trade of a 
borough. A post-ofifice staff was elected, an official stamp 
authorised, and the letters were posted almost hourly in the 
drawer of my desk. The boys were allowed to do exactly as 
they wished. For a day or two postal transactions were a 
great nuisance, but the affair soon became too complicated, and, 
like other ambitious frogs, succumbed to hypertrophy. 

Much practice in oral composition is obtained 
"And we will through class plays and the duties of form 
do it in action." monitorship. A full account of acting in the 
classroom will be found in succeeding Play- 
books, but a few hints must be given here, in so far as the 
method affects prose composition. 

Understand that the boys are not tied down to their desks. 
They move about, make speeches, perform extempore plays, 
sometimes joust, and even engage in a pitched battle of six 
a side with iron swords or wooden daggers. But there is one 
condition, well understood. So long as the Play is organised 
and carried out under the master's direction or that of his 
appointed 'producer," there is scarcely anything the playboys 
may not do. The prolonged clamour of alarums and excursions 
would of course disturb the other classes. But single combat 
or the brief tumult of two opposing factions is allowable, 
because everyone in the school is familiar with the sound of 
cheers and periodical rounds of applause. We are accustomed 
to a hearty chanson from twenty Frenchmen and the acclama- 
tion of a Roman legion. 
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The reader may inquire whether disciphne is not imperilled; 
whether the playboys do not get out of hand. But boys who 
are made to study always in quiet are not being educated : 
And for my part I wonder if a natural discipline can be 
maintained at all among small boys by a teacher who insists 
on their always sitting still. Visitors have observed that the 
most vehement riot is quelled at a word from the boy-producer, 
and the players stop attentive as to the whistle of a referee. 
He is a fool who spoils a "jolly good game" with his untimely 
zeal ; and upon the first appearance of such folly Play is at an 
end. Suspended, it may be, for a week. The methods we 
were brought up on make an excellent form of punishment ; 
and public opinion soon ensures the strictest necessary discipline. 

If the gymnasium or an empty room is available for Play 
there is nothing more to be desired, but space in a classroom 
is necessarily limited. In my own room I have removed from 
the platform the desk where books did once inhabit, and so 
have cleared a tiny stage for action. If suiting the deed to 
the word is insisted upon, properties are soon supplied. The 
iron weapons of the Kirkby Sword Dance, the wooden laths of 
the Flamborough, and the oak wands used in class "repetition" 
are all in daily use also as properties. Macbeth's witches 
mutter enchantments over the waste-paper basket, and the 
suitors of Portia "hazard all they have" upon a box of chalk, 
a Latin dictionary, and a dispatch box. 

The most well-ordered classes are those in 
Self Govern- which a body of boy -officials has control. 

ment. There are so many details of organization in 

the rule of a corporate body that the Form 
master who would run his class systematically must either 
spend half his time in matters of routine to the neglect of his 
teaching, or omit some details of the necessary administration. 
In the lowest Forms, where everything has to be systematized 
and done by rule, we hand over a large proportion of classroom 
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administration to the boys. The youngest playboys need the 
strictest rule, but the strictest rule itself can be administered 
by the youngest playboys. In the first Form you may have a 
single monitor and a number of attendant spirits. His assistants 
are responsible each in his degree for the tidiness of desks, the 
readiness of books, the opening of windows and the boys' part 
of the scavenging. The monitor himself plays many parts. 
He pricks the late-comers and the absentees, and collects their 
excuses ; he harasses the staff for the weekly reports, marshals 
his men at need, and acts deputy in the master's absence. He 
announces the homework in the evening and collects it the next 
morning. All these duties are his even when the master is 
present ; and it is he who waits until the class is quiet before 
dismissing them. A Form monitor is appointed for his fitness, 
and is not always at the top of his class. It has proved a 
good plan to put in authority aged persons who otherwise might 
be in danger of doing little or nothing. 

In lib. it chanced appropriately in connection 
The Knightly with our reading of Le Morte Darthur that 
Guard. certain boys should be knighted for single 

deeds of prowess or for general renown. 
Thus it happened that a certain six came to be known as The 
Knightly Guard. There was the Knight Captain, who held 
supreme sway, while the rest divided among them the control 
of the homework and the desks, and those other cares with 
which a Knight could be charged. In this Form the officers 
have a fuller responsibility. A Knight of the Guard holds a 
daily wapenshaw to assure himself that all have fit and ready 
their equipment of pens, ink and paper ; and the Knight Captain 
marshals his men orderly from one room to another. The 
Knight Captain has his troubles of discipline just as any 
teacher has. But there is always perfect goodwill on both 
sides. Let me emphasize this point. 

At the end of the schoolday the class is restless. Perhaps 
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after prayers the ineiEciency of the Knight in charge of the 
Homework delays dismissal. Several Squires make protest, 
others volunteer information. The master simply waits. Add to 
this chatter the hum and bustle of other trafific such as the 
collection of exercises and the packing of satchels, aggravated 
now and then by the intrusive voice of some Casca crying 

Peace, ho!" and you will understand that "disorder" is the only 
word to describe the condition of this perfectly well-meaning 
class. Xow the Knight Captain has a badge of office, a mace 
made for us by one of the Knights, consisting of a gold handle 
of wood about a foot long attached to a blue wooden ball about 
the size of a man's fist. With this the Knight Captain knocks 
once on the table and silence immediately follows. I say that on 
the tap of the mace all traffic and bustle is suddenly suspended, 
flitting functionaries slip into their seats, and there is a dead 
silence. Then at an intimation from the Knight Captain, 

Homework" confesses that he cannot remember "the Maths," 
and someone is called upon to make good the deficiency. The 
homework is then properly announced ; and perhaps another 
official gives warning that certain cards are to be brought with- 
out fail on the morrow. Maybe the Knight Captain in giving 
out his various notices requests that certain boys remain to 
confer with the master about some work. Then he taps again. 
All sit breathlessly quiet while the Knight Captain solemnly 
holds aloft a pin, and then drops it. Everyone hears the 
resounding fall of the pin. Then follows a final tap of the 
mace, and off they run. Such is the daily ceremony of dismissal 
in this Form. 

In saying there is goodwill on both sides I mean that inten- 
tional noise or " ragging " is unknown between them. Thoughtless 
and undisciplined some small boys will be, but to rag " the 
Knight Captain has never entered anyone's head. On one 
evening in the week I do not appear at dismissal. By report I 
gather that there has been some good healthy noise in the 
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transaction of affairs. Busybodies and sticklers for accuracy 
delayed the Class, and then " every man said his advice and the 
noise was great in the Court." But all members are agreed that 
things are getting better every week. My dictum would be 
that the noise they make is the noise they are learning not to 
make. A visitor who was present last Friday told me : " There 
was a fair shindy, but they got all the business done and were 
not dismissed until there was absolute silence. But I should 
like to see anyone try that game with our boys. They would 
be off in a great racket without waiting for the homework or 
any blessed Pindrop ! " 

Which set of boys has been spoilt ? Those given the 
freedom and self-government of Play, or those others who are 
taught that work and play are incompatible, so that they look 
upon school as a necessary evil ? There are headmasters, and 
even assistant masters, who are saying : ' No play for me ; but 
strict obedience and hard work. The boys shall do what / wish. 
Give them their heads indeed ! Life's not a game, sir, or a 
joke, if that's what you mean with your ' Play.' The great fault 
of this age is to be casual, to take things easily. But I'll knock 
the slackness out of these loafers. I'll make 'em sit up." 
When I hear this I think that life is indeed a very good joke, 
and most laughable. To make a boy sit up it would seem to 
be necessary for him to do something more than sit down. 

The elementary study of Heraldry caused each of the 
Knights to make himself a shield, blazoned with a fitting device. 
Then there grew up a weekly ceremony. The Changing of the 
Knightly Guard, in which with much parade and the delivery 
of certain speeches the six posts were interchanged, so that each 
filled every post in rotation, and none might long remain pre- 
eminent. The rest of the Class remained Squires until some 
Knight could be persuaded to bring forward the claims of 
one or other of them to a Knighthood. Everything was fitly 
dignified. In one natural stroke my own title of "Sir" was 
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exalted into "Sire"; and the slang or halting speech of a 
schoolboy was lifted, consciously but without strain, into a style 
claiming some resemblance to the romantic idiom. I offer 
what follows neither as an actual record nor as a model, but as 
something between the two. 

It is my wish that all Knights and Squires here in body 
assembled give hearing unto my words. First, is there present 
in this company any Knight who would speak?" 

" My liege." 

" Speak then. Sir Pelinore of the Fountain, and give him 
good audience all ye my Knights and Squires." 

" I will well." He advances, bows and mounts the dais. 
" There is. Sire, in presence, a fair Squire whose name is 
Lionel, who craves the high honour of knighthood and hath 
drawn goodly assurance of me that I would take counsel of 
my fellows to set before my liege the claim he has in the 
knowledge of all men. For neither is there guile in him nor 
villainy, but he is a Squire full of worship and renown. Full 
often hath he held control of his brother Squires and acquitted 
him worthily. And the gay songs he hath made and his 
merriment in Play are well known to every one here present. 
Truly he is a goodly Squire and well-given withal, so that I 
hold it not unfitting that he be granted his desire to bear arms 
as a Knight, and take his duty with other of the Knightly Guard." 

Here follows the ceremony of the Accolade in which the 
King's place is, for obvious reasons, taken by the Knight 
Captain. There are other Knightly games, too numerous to 
describe. 

Form Ila. (average age 12-4). Oral Com- 
The Playboy position — Lectures. Amongst other books, 

as Lecturer. we have read in prose, selections from 

Malory's "Morte Darthur," and in verse the 
Traditional Ballads. Of necessity I once had to read the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel with Ila. But this is second-rate verse 
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and, like Hiawatha, is only possible (i.) If really first-class 
books are not being read at the same time, (ii.) If the boys 
are not being brought to feel what poetry really is by making 
poetry themselves after the best models. I know that the 
present I la. confronted with any of Scott's verse romances 
would, in spite of their possible interest in the story, declare it 
to be inferior poetry. But my contention must pass as mere 
affirmation, for I shall never again confront any of my classes 
with the verse of Scott. 

In addition to the composition of poems, ballads, and short 
verse plays, prose composition has been practised in connection 
with the books mentioned, in Knightly Games, Speeches, 
Narrative, Description, Soliloquy, Dialogue, small Plays, Prose 
Studies and Lectures. 

Originally I was the lecturer, and still from time to time 
I dictate brief notes carefully arranged under headings and 
sub-headings. Questions are asked and the matters discussed 
as we go along. But the boys also lecture. Subjects actually 
taken by the boys include : 

Heraldry: Parts of the Escutcheon, Tinctures, Method of 
indicating these in Engravings or Pen and Ink, 
Ordinaries, Charging, the Crest, Canting Heraldry. 
Falconry: The Sport, Various Kinds of Hawks, the 
Proper Quarry of each. Training ; Fittings such 
as bells, jess, lure, hood; Hawking Terms such 
as Pitch, Tower, Check, Mew, Haggard, Down 
the Wind. 
Hunting: The Quarry, Beasts of Sweet Flight and 
Beasts of Stinking Flight, the Hounds appro- 
priate. Weapons, Conventional name for a 
group of animals, e.g. Herd, Drove, Flock, 
Flight, Covey, Shoal, Pace ; Jargon of the 
Field, e.g. Lodge, Bay, Cry, Form, Embost. 
Blench, Hunt in Pale, Hunt in Force. 
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Among other fit subjects I suggest: 

The Mediaeval Castle: Ground-plan showing Courts, 
Moat, Gateway, Towers, Hall, Kitchen, 
Bowers. Furnishings such as tables, benches, 
beds, arras. Household utensils, etc. 

Also Arms and Armour ; Costume ; Shipping ; Merchandise ; 
Monks, Friars and Hermits, and Sports and Pastimes. 

The method of preparation is simply this. When Hawk- 
ing, for example, raises a question I tell what it is and ask 
the boys if they would like to know 'all about it.' The boy 
chosen as lecturer is then given a book such as Strutt's 'Sports 
and Pastimes,' and we have a word together at the day's end, 
or walk home together. Most often he associates with himself one 
of the best draughtsmen in the Form. While one prepares the 
lecture, the other makes drawings to put up in the classroom, 
and practices his forthcoming blackboard illustrations. It occurs 
to me that I have never yet with Ila. been asked for extra 
time or leave off the usual homework on account of lectures. 
Notes are of course allowed in the delivery of the lecture. 
But they are notes, and rarely go beyond a single sheet of 
headings. At five or ten minutes past nine, after private 
business, of wapenshaw, etc., the lecturer begins. His partner 
is busy at the blackboard, and another boy is appointed to 
write up, also before the eyes of all, an outline of the lecture, 
on the heading and sub-heading plan. The arrangement can 
thus be publicly criticised. The rest take notes and ask the 
smaller questions at need. We of course begin with the best 
boys of the Form, and there are only about eight lectures in a 
term. The lecturers so far — I have heard some two dozen 
twelve-year-olds — have all spoken fluently for half-an-hour, and 
then have been stopped to allow time for a vote of thanks 
and a few minutes' discussion." One boy on one subject could 

* A verbatim report of one of these lectures is given in Appendix A. 
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fill two periods easily. The notes are re-arranged and copied 
out by the whole class as homework. 

I myself a year ago dictated notes on some traditional folk 
festivals and customs. In future they will be left to the boy- 
lecturers, e.g. 

Wassail. First of April. 

Twelfth Day. May Day. 

St. Agnes' Eve. Morris Dancing. 

St. Valentine's Day. November Bonfires. 

Shrovetide. Yule. 

The indispensable book for this work is Brand's ' Popular 
Antiquities,' though no teacher should undertake it without 
further reference to more modern works such as The Golden 
Bough,' and 'The Mediseval Stage.' 

The reader may wonder how there is time for all this. 
Well, it is no use trying to teach English at all unless you 
can have at least three periods weekly with every Form, and 
no fewer than six periods with the Forms on which you 
concentrate.''' These periods of mine are of course for English, 
over and above History and Geography. Then, one lecture and 
one homework fortnightly throughout the year, with a few words 
whenever these subjects crop up in reading will cover as much 
ground as I have here staked out in lectures only for I la. 
One subject generally fills several lectures and is best divided 
among several boys. 

The substance of these lectures is very necessary, however 
it be acquired. It is obvious that it gives command of a large 
number of technical terms found in use both literally and as 
simile and metaphor in all Mediaeval and Elizabethan literature, 



* This is possible at the Perse School because Latin does not begin 
below Form Illb. The reader must be perpetually reminding himself that 
his fourth and fifth Form English work is done here in the second Form 
by the Play Method. 
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especially in Shakespeare. It is also obvious that the history 
of a period cannot be real to a boy who has not a thorough 
knowledge of matters so knit up with the life of the times. 
And the History lessons scarcely afford time for this detailed 
study, having a detail of their own. But these considerations 
of usefulness weigh light beside the true art value of this Play. 
A playboy not only reads and understands his author — some- 
times better than the writer of "the Notes," as I shall have 
occasion some day to demonstrate when discussing Shakespeare 
on the Play Way — but he plays himself into the spirit of those 
times and takes his part as " Little Wee Page," or Gentle 
Squier, or Knight on adventure bound. 

Up to the present, the play-method as 
A Word About applied in Forms Illb. and Ilia, concerns 
Shakespeare. playmaking and poems, rather than prose ; 
so the discussion of the schemes tried must 
be left for another occasion. Our treatment of Shakespeare 
may be summed up in three phrases, though a volume will be 
needed to expound them. He is a master of Play ; he is the 
mirror of nature ; he is folk." To learn the real meaning of 
this last word one must go to Stratford-on-Avon. 

" It is the great excellence of Shakespeare that he drew 
his scenes from nature and from life. He copied the manners 
of the world then passing before him, and has more allusions 
than other poets to the traditions and superstitions of the 
vulgar ; which must therefore be traced before he can be 
understood." So says the wise Dr. Johnson. 

In playing Shakespeare we study his art ; which expresses 
the truth about men of all time in a pageant of his own day, 
full of fights and " shows," and merry with dance and song. 
To ignore action is to ignore the play ; and to omit the study 
of the Elizabethan theatre itself is not only to lose most of the 
play's appeal to boys, but to write oneself down a lean-witted 
fool, neither scholar, nor artist, nor even groundling. 
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The knowledge we gain from the study of Shakespeare we 
apply for the expression of ourselves to our native Northern 
Mythology, binding up with this the close study (and free play) 
of a literal translation of Beowulf, of the traditional ballads 
and folk-songs, of the Morris and Sword dances, nor do we 
by any means ignore the Nursery Rhymes and the traditional 
games of boys. But the complete round of book-study, no less 
than of Play, demands handicraft for the making of things, 
and a stage to move about on. Even from my own short 
experience I declare it preposterous to undertake the study of 
Shakespeare, and the complementary practice of play-making, 
without the provision of some kind of stage. So there is a 
scheme afoot for the building of a Perse Playhouse with stage, 
hall and workshops.''" 

Another experiment which must not pass un- 

The Junior mentioned is the charter of self-government to 

Republic. a middle Form. The Junior Republic of 

Form I lib. (average age about thirteen and a 
half) held sway for two whole terms, much to the joy of the 
playboys and entirely to my own satisfaction. The House at 
first divided on the question of Prose and Verse. The one side 
being in power conducted lessons only in verse subjects. When 
they were thrown out we had only prose for a session. But 
they got over Party Politics as a puppy gets over distemper, 
for the simple reason that the whole body was working to 
achieve a healthy system. The speeches they delivered, the 
enactments they passed, the voting-system they partly invented 
and partly borrowed, the good government they upheld, and 
the whole quality of the administrative and school work done, 
confirmed me in a theory I was born to believe, namely that 
not only all classes but all schools should be founded and 
run on the principle of self-government. ,The master holds the 

* A Prospectus of the Perse Playhouse Building Fund will be sent on 
application. 
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place of tutor and general adviser* ; though I myself, when 
mentioned at all in the Chronicles, appeared at the tail end of the 
Cabinet as " Corrector of Exercises." Whenever I have cause 
now to complain to those boys, it is still a favourite reproach of 
theirs to say : Well, we haven't our own Government now." 

It may be asked why so much is written upon 

The First- all these schemes in the introduction to a volume 

Fruits. of Prose Studies. In the first place I hold it 

necessary to sketch in the background upon 
which the following studies are drawn, the great body of oral 
practice which produced these little written pieces. And then 
there is the consideration that these schemes must be described 
now to leave room in future Playbooks for the other devices 
which daily come crowding to mind. Once you have a 
hundred persons, all alive to the very bone of them, and all 
intent upon " playing the game for all it is worth," the projects 
of Play they collectively produce go far beyond any hope of 
putting them all into practice. But if the Prose Studies which 
follow, however noteworthy in themselves, seem occasionally to 
bear little reference to some of the plans here described that is 
to be explained in this way. Firstly these proses are the 
first-fruits of the Play-method, the outcome of the schemes 
described when they were far less developed, and before any 
of us players had seen through our immediate concerns to 
what now knits up all our activities into one central aim ; and 
secondly, I have in this exposition given my attention chiefly 
to oral composition and to such practice as could not be shown 
in the written examples. I have had to explain what I could 
not show and leave what I show largely to explain itself. 

A Prose Study is a short work in prose 

Prose Studies. done for practice in expression. In the 

Prose Studies handed in as homework you 

should look for a central incident, point, or core, around which 

* See footnote on p. 52. 
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the brief narrative, description or dialogue is grouped. Pieces 
without a core are often composed as directed, but then they 
are called simple Description, Soliloquy, etc. A straight- 
away " beginning and a definite firm-handed close are also 
insisted upon. Modern prose pieces have an evil trick of 
aiming at effect by omitting the conclusion. Small boys use 
no tricks, but the rule of the definite firm-handed close is good 
positive counsel against their later years. After a brief pre- 
liminary word the requirements are made clear by the discussion 
of examples. These are generally playboys' work read from 
my albums, though I suppose it will not be long before a book 
of Prose Study models is available. Among the thousands of 
useless school text-books published it would be strange if a 
good one did not appear every few years.'' 

After two or three models have been read with comment 
from the master and the class, nothing remains for the master, 
or the boy who is "taking the lesson," but to call for suggested 
subjects or to give a number of titles. All this has taken 
about a quarter of an hour ; the rest of the lesson may be 
given to oral practice, in which a boy tries to deliver a Prose 
Study as he would like it written, and is subject to the 
criticism of the class. Minor criticisms referring to pronuncia- 
tion, articulation, or the use of forbidden words such as nice, 
lot, axe interpolated on the raising of hands. Criticism proper, 
in which praise is expected as often as censure, comes after 
and is itself delivered from the rostrum in connected form as a 
speech. Or the remaining half-hour of the lesson may be 
otherwise used, for reading, writing, the learning of poems by 
recital only, or for the elaboration of any other new plan. To 
set the Prose Studies going in the minds of the boys and then 
to use the rest of the lesson for other things is a practice I 

* It is an interesting speculation whether the first fool who acts on 
this suggestion will string together miscellaneous snippets from the best 
authors, or scribble it all himself. 
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have largely followed, for reasons too many to tell. There is 
no harm in it, and its chief merit is the saving of time. I 
only mention it here because it is important to state that 
nearly all of the Prose Studies in this book are entirely the 
individual' s work and not merely final versions of what has 
been built up in Class. The exceptions are notified. 

I have called these Prose Studies first-fruits," because 
they are to be regarded as first-fruits. Before the end of the 
year, without all this to-do in the way of rudimentary exposi- 
tion, I hope to offer examples of the more advanced work of 
the same junior boys, of which their pieces in the present 
volume are to be regarded as the bud and blossom. The 
quality of the work to be expected may be seen beginning 
here in Steeple Morden and The Lay of Finn. 

In the making of Prose Studies the first essential is a 
subject, " something to write about," the next is treatment, 
" how to deal with it." (Though a beginner, all at sea in 
grammatical terminology, once volunteered after subject — object!) 
It does not matter how or where you get the first, but the 
second is more your own affair. In the appendix are given a 
number of representative titles for every useful class of lower 
and middle school prose composition ; with a present warning 
that the use of them as a text-book instead of as mere 
suggested aids will most likely prove ruinous. 

With us there is no compulsion to work on the subjects 
suggested. Nothing in art is to be gained by such a com- 
pulsion, and we have much to show that has been lost until 
now. But the range of ideas suggested by a single title is so 
far-reaching that even if only one be given, no two Prose 
Studies (unless after oral practice) will be alike. If this 
method of titles, core, and individual treatment be followed, 
the resulting studies will be remarkable for their unity and for 
the spark of life in the heart of each. That spark of life is 
in little, the spirit that informs all art. It is there because the 
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boy is doing what he loves. He sits down to work; what 
shall he write ? For treatment he will take as a model some 
piece read in class ; but for the subject ? Nothing definite has 
been set. Certainly there was some rambling conversation in 
class about what one sees and hears in the fields. The master 
suggested "The Meadow," "The Hedge," "The Haystack," 
"Moss," "Heather," and "A Night in the Open." One boy 
proposed The Plough as a title, some one else bagged" The 
Bracken, and several made mention of birds. He remembers 
that lark's nest he came upon the other day. No one else can 
describe that, because he went out by himself and was all 
alone when he found it. So. After that it is merely a question 
of his own 

Invention. 
Expression. 
Neatness, 
unless he likes to throw in a picture, which is always wel- 
come. 

The method which expects to teach prose 
Bricks made composition by grinding a cautionary tale to 
of Straw. powder has already been discussed. I hear 

tell of another, equally wrong. It is, I 
believe, the most general. I quote the actual English 
syllabus of a school I know. After the oral reproduction of 
stories, written composition begins with special attention to 
the use of full-stops and capital letters. In the Lower 
School too much stress cannot be laid on the importance of 
detail .... in written composition, as elementary punctua- 
tion, correct spelling, etc."* It seems to me that this is 
exactly where too much stress can be laid in the lower school. 
By the time these technical acquirements have reached a 
satisfactory pitch you find that your boys are no longer in the 

*The yearly report on English for the Cambridge Local Examinations 
always says the punctuation was bad. No other criticism is usual. 
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lower school. What need of further witness ? save to point 
out that the creative powers of the child, his day-dreams and 
delight and the pure essence of his gladness are now somewhat 
impaired. The effect of laying stress " upon technical details 
(that is, "hammering them in") is to reduce to nothing this 
essential. 

Method is always at least as important as the matter to 
be presented ; and in English work there is far less to be 
given, and far more blessing in what is received, than in any 
other subject. Every teacher must have known hours of vain 
labour when he has unfolded the lore of ages and chosen forth 
from his storehouse the richest treasures of old time, without 
starting so much as one answering gleam of sympathy or one 
ray of reflected light, yet 

this desert soil 
^^^ants not her hidden lustre, gems, and gold ; 
Nor want we skill or art, from whence to raise 
Magnificence ; and what can heaven show more ? 

It is the last sore lesson taught to the teacher by his unhappy 
pupils, that in occupying himself and them overmuch with 
superficial necessities he has neglected that with which all these 
things are added unto him. The finest reaping-machine may 
lack a harvest, for crops do not come of ridding a field from 
•stones. 

The syllabus quoted proceeds : Composition should be 
taught gradually. (i.) Construction of sentences. {it.) Short 
<;omplete compositions, {in.) Construction of paragraphs. («'.) 
The Complete Essay." This scheme reads very well, the grading 
is most plausible. But let no teacher be led astray by a 
specious syllabus. I do not deny that the plan may be put 
into practice most efficiently, and I am quite willing to admit 
that this system in capable hands will turn out youths compe- 
tent to write presentable business letters, and clerks capable 
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of making a fair precis. Which is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. This is, in fact, the one system on which boys 
should be trained for the specific callings of clerks, accountants,, 
and so on. But precis, paraphrasing, paragraphing, and com- 
mercial correspondence are no more prose-writing than typing 
is calligraphy, or the gramophone, music. Moreover (" too much 
stress cannot be laid on the fact that") it is not the business 
of secondary schools to train boys for specific callings; at 
any rate, not until special provision is made. I can only hope 
that such secondary school teachers as take the part for the 
whole, and prostitute their own high calling to dabble in 
"vocational training" may one day get their reward, in a class 
entirely made up of specialist students in every known variety 
of trade and profession : tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, merchant^ 
money-lender, lawyer, and the other kinds of thief. 

But seriously, as much as it behoves schoolmasters to give 
up instruction and return to education, so much does it behove 
them to give the prosperous commercial bounder a slap in the- 
face, and stop once and for all his meddling with the 
secondary schools. Such work as he demands is not education,, 
it is the province of " Commercial Colleges," the which may 
God help when man shall realize them. 

There is a good story about a school in the North, whose- 
authorities consulted their district inspector about a grant for 
the teaching of Shakespeare. He recommended them to call 
it Commercial English. They did so, and obtained the 
grant ! 

O ! let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was. 

I appeal to the teachers of English especially, you who- 
have the poets of past ages at your back and the poets of this 
present at your feet, not to be diverted by any argument how- 
ever cunning, nor to waver for any fear of your own fitness,. 
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from striving earnestly and ever in pursuit of that one ideal 
^vhich assures us all that education is the fostering of a soul. 
To pursue any end less exalted than this is to commit the 
unpardonable sin against the Spirit. 

My contention that preoccupation -with technique is pre- 
posterous is not merely the expression of opinion. To labour 
in the early stages for precision in punctuation and spelling, in 
sentence construction and the arrangement of matter, and to 
draft one's syllabus on a hierarchy of these things is beyond all 
doubt to begin at the wrong end of the stick. Were the 
Cathedrals built out of architects' plans, and are the Pyramids 
geometrical solids ? 

I ha^•e often referred to this kind of work as the 
endeavour to make bricks out of straw ; and I am not sur- 
prised to learn from a member of their staff that at the school 
where the syllabus I have just quoted is in working, they do 
literally teach swimming on dry land ! 

In tune with the innumerable shapers of our 
Solvitur great heritage of folk-song and dance ; after the 
Ambulando. manner of the master-builder of a Mediaeval 
Guild, we take the ultimate rule of our craft 
as we find it and settle immediate difficulties as we meet them. 
Mistakes are not corrected before they are made, and the 
errors that none commit are suffered to pass unmentioned. We 
deal with matters of punctuation and paragraphing as we go 
along. Words spelt amiss are blue-pencilled and written out cor- 
rectly by the boy. As regards grammar, whether it should be 
taught or not and to what extent, hardly enters the discussion 
of English composition, for it should not' be necessary for me 
to point out that English is not written correctly only because 
the writer has been through a course of grammar. I will not 
be quoted as saying that English grammar need not be taught, 
but let secondary teachers confess how rarely they meet with 
bad grammar in prose exercises. For such errors and the like 
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ones of faulty sentence-construction it is enough to reveal them, 
when they have been committed, either by simply under-scoring, 
or by means of a cogent question, who? what? Every teacher 
has also his system of marginal signs for correction ; and of 
course faults found common or general are discussed with 
the class as a whole. If paragraphing falls into neglect the 
work can be returned to be set in order and copied out again. 

The Prose Studies in this book, unless otherwise stated, 
are printed as I received them, either originally or after the 
boy's own revision ; though I will not say that I may not here and 
there have amended punctuation or inserted the words New 
Par." as a direction for the typist. It is simply a question of 
whether you prefer the picture or the frame. 

A brief account must be given of some of the studies in 

this book. They are to be regarded as Prose 

The Valued Studies unless otherwise described. The first 

File. Saturday Night is, so far as I know, entirely 

original, and it served as model for the second. 
The Plough and The Bridge are nothing more than spontaneous 
description which chanced to fall into a good style. Note that 
The Bridge is but one sentence. The title only of Midnight 
was given ; of The Sky-rocket not even that. The subjects of 
The Woodcutters and A Summer's Eve were suggested by 
pictures. Mark the slow, walking rhythm of A Summer's 
Eve. Ship in the Morning is especially interesting because 
it is a first prose written for me by a boy just sent up from 
the Preparatory. The credit is his and theirs for it was too early 
for him to have profited by anything I had taught. From the 
beautiful title Ship in the Morning to the word "warp" all 
is his own; but I have lopped away an unnecessary concluding 
sentence which ran : " Then as there was no more to be seen I 
went home to breakfast." All I have said of this piece is true 
also of The Dawn over Mountain Peaks. Observe that though 
one necessarily has a graded scheme in prose composition, a 
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Prose Study may be written long before such a form of 
composition has been practised orally. 

Leave them alone 
And they'll come home 
And bring their tales behind them." 

The Blacksmith's Forge and The Hayloft were written 
two years ago, and were the very first of our Prose Studies. 
They were done as homework without any oral practice, after 
my first lesson in the subject, in which I had merely told the 
class the kind of thing I wanted. Three months later the 
writer of The Hayloft composed The Diver. He took his 
subject directly from what I said in class. It happened that 
I had written a poem called " The Diver," and recounted it 
in class not as a poem but as a. prose theme. The "expression" 
is entirely the boy's own, especially ' then down he went like 
some bird flying when the spring is new," such original phrases 
being his chief characteristic. If the four examples of this 
writer's work given in this volume, and his two ballads in the 
second Playbook be all compared together, the quaint old-world 
flavour of his style will be clearly noticeable. Bracken is a 
trifle written in a few moments and here printed without any 
revision, by a boy who is equally at ease in any style, though 
not really prominent in any. Four distinct varieties of his 
work are included here in his five pieces. Hearing Bracken 
read from my album about a year after it was written, the 
boy wanted to change the word "proclaimed" which he said 
was "journalese." But I said it was too late now to revise 
the piece, unless he wanted to rewrite it altogether. The 
Bracken Clump was handed to me as voluntary work and put 
straight into my album. Two days later the writer asked for 
criticism. On my stating that the piece was good enough, he 
said " No," he had been thinking it over and wanted to make 
two alterations {i.) Omit " majestically " after " The full harvest 
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moon rose," (u.) change "silence reigned supreme," for there 
was a dead silence." As I had the sole copy, the actual sen- 
tences must have been carried in his memory. The MS. was 
returned to be written again with revision. 

The Rookery (i.) and (n.) are typical of the kind of theme 
a Third-Form boy should be able to hand in any day. The 
Rookery {in.) leads off with a riot of adjectives, but noticeably 
sobers down into a good straightforward style when the writer 
gets into his stride with the Nature Study. Of this piece, of 
The Nightingale and of Michaelmas Eve, I know nothing 
except that they were invented in the ordinary way as home- 
work.* Sir Cyril de Mandeville was given up as homework 
very badly written. I criticised "venison" and. returned the 
piece. A few days later I received the fair copy with " goat's- 
flesh " in the stead of " venison," and at the foot of the page a 
garniture of the knight's helmet, coat of arms, spear and pennon, 
all beautifully drawn. The punctuation is the writer's own, of 
the fair copy. 

The Nightingale has several times been read to a class as 
a model. In acting Shakespeare we note the scene -painting 
value of the opening words of an act or scene. I When The 
Nightingale was read, one boy with this in his mind observed 
"The key shows that it is night?" A Puppy Pleased was 
written as a short description. There was evidently a living 
model for this, and the response to my inquiry was the study 
Jyp. He is a delightfully real companion this puppy, whose 
" tongue was pink like a slice of lean ham." His little howls, 
his snorts, his quiverings of excitement and the loving look in 
his eyes endear him to anyone who has ever had a naughty 

* If Michaeltnas Eve be a poem it is surely a pedestrian one, yet if it 
be a Prose Study it none the less has wings. The development of this 
writer's style both in prose and verse makes a valuable study ; but I 
postpone the consideration until the next volume. 

t See page 4G. 
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■dog to thrash. The writer of The Frog does not seem to 
believe in the correlation of accurate Nature Study with English 
composition ; but it is a gay little life history. I feel that 
Bobby also shows character, perhaps that of the writer as much 
as that of the subject. 

Let me interrupt this catalogue for a moment to emphasize 
one of the most important points in the method which gives 
rise to such prose compositions. The reader must not fall into 
the habit of asking How are these effects obtained ? How 
are the boys taught to express their thoughts in the manner 
incisive, witty, sympathetic, or what-not, most fitting to the 
subject ? What particular methods are used actually in the 
class-room to teach the boys so to shape these sentences ? " 
Such questions have been frequently asked. This whole intro- 
duction attempts to give the answer. The boys are not taught 
specifically how to express their thoughts. They are simply 
encouraged to have such thoughts, and again encouraged to 
express them. The manner is each writer's own, as it should 
be. Of the teaching of prose composition as everywhere to-day 
xinderstood, that is, the teaching of how to write prose (seen 
in its extremest form in the books of Mr. Nesfield), there is 
none below the Fourth Form ; and my experiments have not 
yet reached that standard. I prefer to show my younger 
pupils what to make and leave them to study each his own 
method of expression in actual practice. To resume : 

The Empty Boots and The Huntsman are those examples 
of an original fairy tale and extempore dictation (in the 
Preparatory) which have already been mentioned. The first is 
printed from a copy written by the boy after telling his 
story in class ; the second is taken verbatim from one of the 
copies written to the boy's dictation. The opening of the 
third paragraph in The Huntsman cries for a touch of revision, 
but that could not be permitted in a record of " extempore 
dictation." The Rival Fowls originated in a story orally 
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composed piecemeal by myself and the boys of lib. The four 
following studies relating the adventures of the young mice are 
individual versions of a story invented in oral practice by the 
writer of the first piece, The Four Plump Mice. The reader 
can study the amusing variations for himself. The four pieces 
given here are selected from homework written by the whole 
form at the same time. 

The vivid descriptive work in The Gypsies' Camp (a 
first copy unrevised) is worth study. I have gone through it 
very carefully with beginners on more than one occasion, 
asking Why ? " after any phrase, and What is coming ? " 
before the next. The title only was supplied for Sounds 
Heard in Bed. The work is modelled on Leigh Hunt in 
such essays as On getting up on Cold Mornings." To 
put a little joke as a concluding touch is a device learnt 
from Hunt's essay in "A 'Now'; Descriptive of a Hot Day" 
(a prolific model) and the same touch is seen again in ' A 
Now ' ; Descriptive of a Wet Day. In The Pond, notice the 
effect of the sentence : ' Once a donkey used to drink there 
but its owner had to get rid of it." I have explained enough 
to the reader ; let him consider this point for himself. 

The Quarrel ; A Dialogue brims over with characteriza- 
tion and humour. The mean cat, the dog first a bully and 
then a mischief-maker, saying all that need be with his " Bow, 
wow, wow " ; the squabbling women saying nothing at all with 
vehemence, and finally the laconic stage-direction, " Policeman 

arrests ladies. Exit all " have the subtle dramatic quality 

of a piece that can never be acted. Of the Interview with 
B. A. J. Holley, Esq., and the Interview with Mr. Bishop, 
it need scarcely be said that they record actual occurrences. 
Our Boats is an earnest of many toy-tales to follow. It is 
instructive to read this beside the same writer's contemporary 
work in the second Playbook, notably The Little Mouse as 
contrasted with the ballad Hall. 
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King Alfred and the Cakes strikes me as a very work- 
manlike dialogue for a boy of ten and a half. One of my 
friends who has read many of these pieces in MS. recommended 
the exclusion of this and several others on the ground that 
they are no better than most school children can do. Of 
course I agree, for that is one of my chief reasons for 
including them. I desire to show teachers what their little 
rascals could do if they were educated on the Play \\'ay. My 
aim has been not to run a freak show of strange births, nor to 
exhibit only the works of genius, but to collect typical good 
examples of all kinds of prose which can be done by the 
average schoolboy if only his teacher will stimulate him to 
natural expression and then let him alone. But I do say that 
the work in these books, both in prose and \-erse, bears the 
stamp of the child mind : can be equalled by other children, 
but not even approached by any adult other than a born poet 
such as Blake, or a born player such as Stevenson. Note, as 
the nearest instance, the economy of words in King Alfred 
and the Cakes. We all know those plays by school teachers, 
which say no more in two acts than this boy does in two 
hundred words. The child does not embroider. His imagery 
is not ornament, but the very stuff of his fancy. The pieces 
here printed have not been trimmed, cut down, or "cooked" 
in any way — it is surely my turn to make this joke — they are 
for the most part just everyday homework. 

Another day I hope to discuss the characteristics of 
children's writings, but for the present we should all merely 
play, and make our life's collection. Time there will be enough, 
let us hope, to make our recollections, when we shall be old. 
Wakeful readers the world over ha^•e written inquiry and 
encouragement, but I always reply : You are startled and 
delighted with a page of printed play, what of us, then, who 
spend our lives among the pla^'ers ? More cannot be said here, 
for we are overheard. 
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So long as there be dreams it does not matter whether 
they be invented or accurately recorded. There can be little 
doubt, however, of the genuineness of the one given here. A 
trew drean dreampt on Jan. 8th, 1914, At 3.20 p.m." The 
writer has been confronted with the " p.m.," but it seems that 
on a certain afternoon in the holidays he was driven to a siesta 
before an evening party. Queen of the Night, so the writer 
tells me, was handed in to me as part of an English examina- 
tion last term. It would be interesting to know the question to 
which this is the answer. 

Excepting Steeple Morden, the junior pieces that follow are 
all Beowulf pieces. But with this difference : Heorot and 
Beowulf the Geat are offshoots of the Ilia, course described 
below, but the two choruses are work of my first term in the 
school with Form lib. into which the style of the original did 
not enter at all.'" 

Of the Four Studies by Members of the Sixth only this 
can be said now : the work is merely occasional, and, though 
it certainly does express the spirit of art daily becoming more 
potent in the school, is nevertheless not to be regarded as the 
outcome of a course of lessons, for the writers have not come 
directly under my tuition. 

In Forms Ilia, and IV. (average age 13|-14i) 

Beginnings the boys have gained enough power of ex- 

of Style. pression to aim consciously at style. I have 

no more than touched upon prose style so far, 

but the very apparent efforts at style in The Lay of Finn 

call for explanation. 

In this standard you should deal with such elements as 
the choice of the one suitable word, with the order of words 
which is not only right but best, and with the melody of 
periods. But not, O not in lectures and long-winded criticisms, 

* A full account of these choruses will be found in Perse Play books No. 5. 
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least of all through the dictation of notes. The sole means 
whereby a writer can attain style is by reading, by the 
imitation of models and by original experiment. A daily 
theme, even if five minutes only can be spared for it, gives 
excellent practice. Certain distinctive styles should be repro- 
duced as closely as possible, actually copied at first, so that 
later on when individuality asserts itself all the assimilable good 
qualities of the original will be operative. Bible English in 
direct connection with readings in the Bible should always be 
studied. The Middle English idiom is well brought out in many 
modern prose versions of mediaeval romances. Elizabethan 
narrative prose is always at hand in your Shakespeare lessons 
through Holinshed and North's Plutarch, and if you start betimes 
there will be time enough to run through other Elizabethan 
translations, such as that of the Germania of Tacitus bj- 
Richard Grenewey (1598). 

Boys who have not been accustomed to write verse may 
possibly be brought to make prose intelligently rhythmical, but 
j-our trained poet cannot help himself. His music is not always 
good, but he always has a music. 

So far, we have not been plaj'ing long enough to make a 
proper study of more than one distinctive style, ^^'e did it 
as follows : A literal translation of Beowulf was being read in 
Form Ilia.'" The reading proceeded very slowly because these 
boys were the group who played Baldr's Death (they are known 
as " the Gods ") and every page of Beowulf was full of matter 
for discussion and Play. The Scandinavian Hall, the boisterous 
gatherings on the mead-benches, the minstrel and his glee-wood, 
arms and armour, jewels and the gift-stool, ships, bale-fires, 
monsters, the daily habits and all the life-lore of the Dane-folk 
were talked of for hours, and each one sketched his interest on 
the blackboard. An inspector asked me whence the boys had 

* "Beowulf and the Finnesburh Fragment": C. G. Child (Harrap, Is.) 
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their knowledge of the shape and ornamentation of helmets 
swords, shields, drinking-vessels, armlets, and so on. But the 
only explanation I could think of seemed too fanciful. The 
translations of Clark Hall and of Wentworth Huyshe have 
some good pictures, which we studied later on. It is a pity 
that boys' books of " Viking Stories " (as indeed of all kinds) 
are so deficient in any real interest. I welcome a good story- 
teller as one of the most fit exponents of the Play Way, but he 
must be learned too ; for Play is not all pastime. A man who 
can make an enthralling tale live in a setting of its own times, 
by steering midway between archaeology and mere local colour 
is your true humanist among story-tellers. It is by virtue of 
this good workmanship that ' Puck of Pook's Hill " is a 
masterpiece. 

The need of giving the full setting holds good even more 

in the case of plays. In Shakespeare we have 
A Second everything given, as anyone may find for him- 

Word about self by studying the text with a purpose. 
Shakespeare. Over and above the plot and characterization 

Shakespeare gives us poetry that is not mere 
gush, Lorenzo brings his moonlight with him, Macbeth wraps 
himself in darkness, and Romeo points out the dawn. It is 
the moonlight and darkness they want, the dawn he dreads. 
Who more fitly then may indicate their presence ? As a model 
for playwrights (as opposed to play-writers) it is the greatest 
of Shakespeare's merits that his plays seem to have been 
•written after rehearsal. He never forgot his stage. You 
could almost ' dress ' the play Julius Caesar correctly in the 
Elizabethan manner out of all the hats, cloaks, shoe daggers, 
nightcaps, leather aprons, kerchiefs, tapers, letters, tools and 
musical instruments that are mentioned. And as for Caesar, 
are we not told both of his nightgown and of his doublet ? 
And yet I have seen representations of this play in which all 
the players went bare-headed! The very stage directions and 
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business " of Shakespeare's plays can be found in the text, 
to say nothing of what we now call the " programme " ; the 
knockings, the drawing of the curtain, the sewing of banquets, 
and the taking up of bodies are not omitted, and " Here," 
" Thus," Yonder," are frequent hints. Characters are named 
as they enter, and curtseys, handshakings, pointings and the 
smallest movements and gestures of all kinds, such as sit 
Jessica," are actually described in the doing, for all the world 
as though the player were a Perse schoolboy learning Latin. 
Examine but a patch of one play : who doubts the appointed 
costume, property, business or gesture for these ? Thus 

unbraced, Casca, as you see." — " I will bestow these papers." 
— " The taper bumeth in your closet, sir." — I found this 
paper.' — (The modern editor adds a stage direction gives a 
paper.") — " This is Trebonius." — ' Shall I entreat a word ? " — 
Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises." — Count the 
clock." — " I kiss thy hand." — " Next, Caius Cassius, do I take 
your hand." This is the way for a dramatist to be sure that 
while he stops in bed his play is being interpreted according 
to his design. " The games are done and Caesar is returning." 
Then Caesar's angry brow is described, and the looks of his 
followers, and even a familiar sharp expression in the eyes of 
Cicero. Neither Portia nor Calpurnia kneels to her husband 
without mentioning the act. But the question is too big for 
passing mention, and I must get back to Beowulf. " But let 
your own discretion be your tutor. Suit the action to the 
word, the word to the action." 

Many scenes were improvised in the classroom, and the 
dialogue in the style of the literal translation we were reading 
was well sustained. Beowulf's swimming match with Breca 
was performed almost daily in the river by a certain group of 
enthusiasts, and the bellowing of whale-fishes and other grim 
sea-monsters in conflict with the ilood-farers could be heard 
afar off. If conditions had been more favourable, that is if 
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we had the Playhouse and its workshops, we should have 
made with our hands swords and shields, boar-crested helmets, 
a gift-stool, and many other things the like of which will never 
be seen in shops. 

For composition I recommended the choosing of a text," 
the amplification of which supplied the subject. ' There in the 
haven stood the atheling's ship, ring-prowed, glistening, ready 
to start." This quotation from the book would be expanded 
into a description. " Then gat he him off on ship, to ruffle the 
deep water," might introduce the tale of a voyage over the 
"swan-road." "The glee-wood was struck and there was joy 
in hall along the mead-bench," leads oS an account of pastime 
and good company. 

About a third of the way through the epic we 
The Lay came upon the story of Hnaef and Hengest. And 
of Finn. then we got no further for the rest of term. One 

could spend months over this lay. To my mind, 
this and the episode of Freawaru are the finest parts of the 
poem. If Shakespeare had known of " the Finn episode " he 
must certainly have made a play of it. Here is a group of 
characters offering as promising material as in the story of 
Hamlet ; and a course of action as fit for a play as the plot of 
Macbeth or Julius Caesar. Hildeburh should be made the 
central character ; and around this quiet, constant woman let the 
action of the drama surge, in capture and pursuit, battle and 
peace-making, treachery and revenge, until the five men are all 
dead, father, son, brothers, husband, and Hildeburh alone 
remains. She at last takes up the rule when the next genera- 
tion comes to command her. As one of our own writers has 
it : I will go with you now, back to land that I love. . . . • 
But — as a serf ? No, never. Never may I be a captive, but a 

queen My thanes are ye now." 

Several lessons were well spent in discussing the Finn 
episode as a play. It is good to plan many plays which 
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eventually you do not write. The plot was set in order, the 
characterization partly fought out, and even the stage setting of 
the various scenes pieced out in imagination. Well have we 
taken to heart the exhortation, " Work, work your thoughts ; " 

Think, when we talk of horses that you see them 

Printing their proud hoofs i' the receiving earth ; 

For 'tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings. 

We have, I believe, invented the watchman in the tower, a 
fine stage device which we use both in Finn's castle and in 
Hengest's Finnsburh. Our restoration of the missing parts of 
the fragment "The Fight at Finnsburh," wherein we show 
Hengest and his men in hall before the onset, is very pleasing 
to us all. Hengest sits with his hearth-companions listening to 
a song in praise of their late leader Hnaef. The mead-cup 
goes round, and presently the boasting begins. Hengest stirs 
up his men and tells them of his intended treachery against 
Finn, "who has wrought many deeds of pillage and of guile." 
At this moment the warning cry of the watchman is heard 
from the tower, " the gables of the hall are afire ! Or can it 
be a dragon flying in the air ? Or doth the day dawn in the 
eastern sky ? " And there we are hot in the midst of the 
Finnsburh fragment. Any reader who wishes to know how 
much of The Lay of Finn given in this book is the work of 
the boys has only to compare our version with any literal 
translation of Beowulf, and he will be surprised. Of this 
episode we have acted not a scene, for of course the boys of 
Ilia, do not expect to handle such a play yet. We are 
putting it aside until they reach the Sixth; but in the meanwhile 
they have recounted the story, in nine chapters. Of the style 
of the pieces in The Lay of Finn I will not now speak, more 
than to say that each writer consciously imitated the original 
and fashioned his style in accordance with that as nearly as he 
could! The original elements of style, especially noticeable in 
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Chapters VII., VIII. and IX., are most significant. But I 
propose to leave the discussion of style until it can be adequately- 
undertaken. Our quaint old-world stylist already mentioned has 
such an affection for the old possessive form " Finnes" in 
preference to " Finn's," a conviction which no blue pencil can 
shake, that I have been constrained, at the expense of consistent 
spelling, to admit that form in his chapters. 

May I ask the reader, as he reads, to remember that these 
are the same boys who have learnt to demand iron swords in 
classroom Play, the same who did battle with the whale-fishes ? 
Someone, whose name escapes me, once said : Being a child 
must not hinder becoming a man ; becoming a man must not 
hinder being a child." This Lay is one reply to those who look 
upon Play as mere sport, a game of avoiding work. 

Play is certainly childish, that in fact is its chief 
Play and merit. But it is also manly. The boys, and the 
Manliness, masters, of our " great " public schools should be 

reminded that it is not manly to be unboyish ; to 
affect boredom with those things which are naturally most 
interesting ; to avoid " shop," lest haply they be accused of 
interest in their work ; to wear the hands in the pockets because 
gesture is as degrading as manual labour, and only fit for 
foreigners and the lower classes ; to depise all play but games 
of ball; to scorn art, and to "talk big" about nothing at all. 
But it is manly to be keen on all boyish things and to be 
active in them. " Scouting " is every whit as manly as cricket 
and a great deal more interesting ; dancing is as manly as 
football, and neither should be left unpractised. Also, making 
yourself a Fool in a play is about as difficult and quite as 
important as making a fool of yourself in everyday life is easy 
and ridiculous. Those slouching snobs turned out in such 
numbers by our public schools might have been wrought into 
able members of the community if only it were realized that 
that only is manly which is natural to a man. The true 
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Tinderstanding of the mother tongue is the key to a great 
tradition, and a great philosophy. Our words are both a 
treasure-house and a power-house, full of the record of the past 
and potent to influence the future. I give to our public 
■schools the twin-words virile and virtue. 

Steeple Morden is the most significant piece of 

Steeple work in this book : firstly, because for its content 

Morden. it will become the pattern and original for a hundred 

other essays ; and secondly, because it bears out a 
theory I had, and is the first actual result obtained by the 
operation of a scheme which on the face of it seemed alto- 
gether too visionary. In the following exposition no exaggerated 
importance in given to the particular piece under consideration. 
I have called it significant, not cardinal : it is a starting point, 
not a culmination. No one need fear for the writer's self- 
■esteem. He knows my critical opinion of his work better 
than the reader does ; and, best of all, he is a playboy first 
and an essayist after. Of course in the eyes of many it may 
seem inadvisable to publish the work of schoolboys at all, since 
"Children should be seen and not heard!" Merely from 
-seeing the book a reader might fear all kinds of evil effects 
upon the boys. But I can assure him that the boys are not 
.affected in any unprofitable way by the publication of their 
•signed work; and the Headmaster is very watchful against 
such an influence. It is with me deliberately part and parcel 
of the Play Way. The dramatic critic of the Daily Telegraph, 
•on the production of Baldrs Death and the other plays in 
the early part of last year, wrote ; 

" We do not want children to take play-acting or play- 
writing, or any form of emotional excitement, too seriously. 
That is the way to the bottomless pit of sentimentality. But 
it is quite obvious — and this, I think, is the most wonderful 
thing in the methods of the Perse School — that such dangers 
.have been completely avoided. The boys take it all in the 
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way of a game. You can feel every moment that they have 
no illusions about the importance of themselves and their plays. 
Said the author of the tragedy [Baldr's Death] to his critical 
master, " My job's woe." That is the clear voice of 
sanity. . . ." 

You can make prigs of children by flattering them, but 
not by training them openly in self-critical groups. Let any- 
one who imagines that a playboy can be spoilt, come and 
stay among us, for a fortnight if he likes, and try to pick 
out even one who is self-conscious. The Headmaster welcomes 
visitors to any lesson given in the school, and the boys do 
not even notice their hourly comings arid goings. 

The writer of Steeple Morden is a train-boy who through- 
out my two years has missed all the composition lessons of 
whatever form he was in, except for one term ; and then the 
Junior Republic was in command and the composition periods 
were given over by the Cabinet to lectures and debates."" 
Cast on his own resources he must needs not only invent 
subject and treatment for himself, but, what is e\'en more 
important, rely on his own interest, and keep on writing proses 
without the stimulus and guidance of class-work. From the 
first his compositions, though nothing remarkable, and some- 
times flat, were naturally of a different character from the 
work of the class. Once he wrote about a cobbler, and the 
piece showed an interest in character-study. Upon this hint 

* Note that the charter of self-government is no sham. The master 
may have planned a scheme of English work for the term, but once the 
rule is handed over to the boys they may modify his scheme to suit them- 
selves. The wise teacher makes a scheme which the boys are likely to 
carry on. This is possible for the English master, who is more happily 
placed than the teachers of more formal subjects. But I should like to 
insist that the boys do not object to learning anything, so long as they 
may do it in the Play Way. If the boys abandon all real work, waste 
school-time, or otherwise abuse their freedom, the Self-Governing Republic 
can always be abolished. But if this happens it is always the teacher's 
fault — ultimately. 
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I introduced to the class a few of the Characters of Over- 
bury. The class took it up, and one thing led to another 
until one day (when the boy-officials were in control and I 
was not e-^'en present) some other boy delivered a popular 
lecture on " Rogues and Vagabonds," which made such an 
impression, that a year later certain boys of other Forms were 
still anxious to "know all about it." I wish I had been 
there. 

The boy I speak of became a Sword Dancer. Now you 
cannot so much as learn one folk-dance well, or take one 
ballad or folk-song to heart, without feeling somewhere inside 
you what traditional means. Tradition would not be tradition 
if this were otherwise. So this boy discovered a new interest 
in the games played by the boys of his village, and wrote for 
me quite unexpectedly a description of " John, John, Nagtail." 
This was followed by the Hookody Way given here. After 
this discovered interest, and not before, I put into his hands 
the two large volumes of Lady Gomme's "Traditional Games."* 
It had been but a haphazard choice of subject; the happy 
thought of a village boy to take for homework what lay 
nearest home. But as this met with approval, there was of 
course a rich store of material ready to hand in the village. 
Then (all this in the same term) a brief essay on Steeple 
Morden was handed in. The ordinary small corrections being 
made, a fair copy was called for, and the essay re-appeared, 
augmented to about twice its original size. Add the description 
of the ' Ancient Briton," and you have Steeple Morden as it 
appears in this collection. 

The prevalent method in teaching prose composition is to 
set the subject. I have always known this was wrong, 
believing that a writer, however inexperienced, does better 



* Later on, to my inquiry, "How are you getting on with ' Traditional 
Games?' " he replied, "I have only got to page 320." 
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work on his own initiative, and is then really trained (not 
instructed) in the practice of self-expression, and by the 
encouragement and correction of the subject-master. What 
else is left ? it may be asked. That is just my point : with 
me, nothing; with the usual method, all — that is to say, the 
teaching of what to write and how to write. So much I 
should like to take as obvious. But behold in Steeple Morden 
something which suggests a still further development of the 
theory. 

Remember that in this test case the writer has no 
tuition beforehand and the sole teaching seems to be in the 
red-ink corrections on his finished piece. But the result is a 
sincere and not a perfunctory piece of work, and is typical 
of hundreds to follow. I do from time to time get careful 
pieces of insincerity, elaborate works of cant, poems of fairies 
the singer has never seen, and proses in eulogy of the beauties 
of " Nature ; " where the brooks babble, and the trees sigh in 
the breeze, and everything in the garden is lovely. These are 
easily explained in two words: There is nothing doing, and 
so the writer puts his intellect to work to produce what I am 
supposed to like. Having nothing to say, he does as all 
journalists do in the same predicament, he falls back upon 
cliche. But Steeple Morden is alive and full of true observa- 
tion and understanding of its subject. Essentials are well 
selected. The description leaves us in no doubt that the writer 
has his eye on the object. One sentence brings to life the 
builders of Guilden Morden church and makes them a laughing- 
stock. Folk-lore is neatly introduced in the reference to 
Madam Duckett. The local characters are not empty con- 
ventional types (the blacksmith, the sexton, the doctor, the 
squire, the farmer, all done to death in school essays written 
straight out of books), but real persons; sketched too with a 
fine economy of words. So that in a handful of sentences 
we find material enough for a good novel. Mr. Smith, the 
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little bald baker, "always ready for a chat and to give under- 
weight to his best friends ; " the man who stammers out his 
complaint of " the pain," so that we laugh when we should 
not ; the modern Godiva doing her hundred yards by night in 
manly attire ; the nervous publican, " so nervous indeed that 
when he rides in a donkey-cart he sits next to the door which 

he always leaves open ; " the real live witch all these pass 

before us in rapid succession, each a distinct figure, and not 
one stolen entire from books, but taken from life and built on 
a severe model of accuracy. Not much information is to be 
obtained from the writer. When asked " Is this actual ? " he 
replies laconically, Very nearly." 

The author's own household appears incognito, playing 
tennis in the schoolhouse garden. They alone agree with the 
vicar who defends Sunday games from the pulpit. It is a 
diverting picture this, of the two educated families united 
against a chorus of Sabbatarian villagers, who repeatedly tell 
them it is very wicked." For a final proof of the genuineness 
of the essay, look if there is not a plenty of boyish touches. 
It is boys who throw the stones that resound on the school- 
master's tin shed, or ring the bell outside the public house. 
Who but boys could play " Hookody Way " as the game is 
here described ? Again, what a genuine boy's touch it is to 
say of a stream, " It is only six inches deep, and can be leapt 
at any point." And, though in reading we feel the full pathos 
of the Ancient Briton who has never been to school, it is 
worth noting that in the essay nothing but the scorn of the 
other boys is expressed. Throughout the essay it is apparent 
that the writer has a new interest in his village. It is, I 
claim, the folk interest, and he is "collecting." But since he 
has had no teaching in class, what cause produces this effect ? 
If subjects are not to be prescribed, is a boy to be left 
entirely to his own devices ? If so, why come to school 
at all? 
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The answer claims a wide application, 
The Spirit and springing from the particular instance before 
the Letter. us to a general principle, as all art criti- 

cism must. It is nothing more nor less than 
the Spirit of the Group. There is a spirit of the whole school ; 
but there is another more powerful of the smaller community, 
whether it be a Sixth Form tradition, the tone of a House, 
the esprit de corps in games, O.T.C., or Scouts, or the vital 
principle of art for life's sake which informs all the com- 
munal activities of playmaking, acting or (future) handicraft 
of the Perse Players. The Spirit of the Group is shown in 
the influence operative in school and out of school through 
the present sense of belonging to a body of persons (which 
in its true meaning is players) collectively, as opposed to 
individually, animated by a power they serve in common, 
moved in the pursuit of an aim they are at one in seeking. 
The power is often consciously felt, the aim is often con- 
sciously striven after, and in fact several members of our 
senior Morris team (Sixth Form) have written me philosophical 
essays which show this clearly. But in all things the 
deepest reverence by far, and the noblest endeavour also, are 
not conscious but instinctive, not known but felt. We do 
not sing, or dance or play well because we know how, but 
because we sing and dance and play with feeling. So it is 
with the making of poems, prosody aside ; so should it be 
with the writing of prose, logic and rhetoric aside. In the 
making' of all good things knowing how, though necessary, 
should be subservient and posterior to feeling what, which is 
essential : just as the springs of human action lie not in the 
reasoned intention of the individual but in the intuition of 
man's mind, in the gathered energy of inherited tendency and 
communicated desire; just as the best is derived of old and 
not newly contrived; just as the poet is born not made; just 
as the value of every act in a man's life comes not in the 
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hour of its doing but lives potential in the motive power or 
faculty whose functioning alone gives it being. This is written, 
not out of sheer garrulity, but in defence of a position which 
has suffered somewhat and will suffer a great deal more 
from the narrow conception of its critics. It is a shame 
that someone must always be preaching the gospel of the 
spirit rather than the letter, but the shame lies not with 
the preacher, but with those who fancy that they can face 
life with the motto of a thriving 'bus conductor, " Outside 
only." 

If all this hold good, then the best art is but the develop- 
ment of what has gone before, the latest step in evolution, 
the expression of the lineal spirit, the carrying on of tradition. 
A man's concern is not to found a family, as though he could 
hope to be a little Adam in his own right, but to look to his 
particular tree in the wood, where the green leaves grow 
around. I deny the value of the individual as distinct from 
his group ; that it to say, I declare single attempt to be not 
only purposeless, but, in any complete sense, impossible. 
Originality is thus only relative, and there is nothing new 
under the sun ; a time-worn aphorism which deserves to be 
realized afresh; and which I commend to the notice of 
Futurists in painting and poetry, to supermen, to town-planners, 
architects, sociologists, economists, dramatists, political agitators, 
feminists, and to those unconscious satirists of this vulgar age, 
the Simplified Spe-ling Sosieti. ' Therefore I rejoice to be saying 
nothing new, but announcing again the clear truth, as I have 
come to see it. 



• Even if we are to allow all reverence and good taste to be set aside 
by present-day innovators, what claim upon the attention of any intelligent 
being can be made by a crew of quack-phoneticians so obtuse as to 
represent two distinct sounds by the same symbol {ie) in the very title of 
their society? 
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The negative side of the proposition must 
The Spirit of also be illustrated. It has been shown how 

the Group, a boy who has missed all the composition 
lessons may yet gain enough spiritual nourish- 
ment from out-of-school contact with a group to enable him 
to produce such an essay as Steeple Morden. Fortunately for 
our discussion there are two other boys who also miss the 
composition lessons of this Form. The first did belong to a 
group whose activity is just now in abeyance. He is one of 

the Gods " and composed last term two of the nine fine 
chapters in the Lay of Finn. Since then, owing to absence 
on one day in the week, he has not made one of any active 
play-group. In consequence he is still trying as unlessoned 
homework to write studies of the Northern mythology in the 
Beowulf style. But as that game is not being played just 
now there is no body of persons to support him in the spirit 
of the thing. So he who could handle his style as a master 
last term, now finds himself helpless when cut off from the 
group. He has seen this himself, and more than once com- 
plained this term that the strength was gone out of him and 
his hand had lost her cunning. ' Left and abandoned of his 
velvet friends" he stands egregious — he wills but can not, the 
flesh is strong but the spirit is lacking. 

Then there is the third boy in this Form who misses the 
classwork in composition. — There are many play-groups in 
being. In addition to the customary school teams and societies, 
we have the Perse Players, or play-making group ; the Perse 
Folk, or folk-song and dance group ; and the citizens of 
Playtown, boys of all ages from ten to eighteen who spend 
many summer afternoons at outdoor "floor- games" on a 
permanent miniature country we have made for ourselves. 
There are three hills and a lake, and a coal-mine, and many 
houses ; and trade is oarried on by rail and road and river, 
and in the market place. There are also certain classes which 
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function as groups, such as the Play-poem lessons in Form I 
where each individual " conducts " the rhythm with a wand, 
and acts the sense of the poem in recital, and the Littleman 
group composed of Form Ila., who are re-making for them- 
selves the traditional Nursery Rhymes as well as practising 
the correct and beautiful way of speaking English which is 
destined to shame the Noo Spelers back into their senses/'' 
The spirit of any one of these groups is a sufficient stimulus 
for the production of original " plays, poems, essays, music 
(only just born) pictures, and even toys — for we are now 
beginning to make toys also. But this third boy in question 
happens to belong to no Play-group. His recent work, 
in consequence, is a compound of all the insincerities, 
superficialities and buffooneries to be caught from machine- 
made boys' books and the vapourings of lesser journalists. 
His work of last week related the adventures of " our hero," 
who was late for breakfast, slid down the banisters, collided 
with the maid, "of course," and asked her where she thought 
she was going to, etc. Though honestly meant, it was so 
obviously a 'orrible example, a typical instance of what should 
not be, that (as I found out later by accident) one of the 
playboys begged it of him to keep. To my remonstrance he 
explained, " I have collected it." 

Individual work is only valuable when animated by the 
spirit of the group. A sympathetic writer on the New Age, in 
reviewing the last Playbook, comments on " the effect on 
literary genius of the new school methods." It is worth 
while to quote the criticism of a writer for whose judgment 
one has respect.t He says : 

"No methods could be more mimical to genius, that needs, above all 
things, solitude upon its extraordinary path : under these methods work 

* No adequate description of these Play-groups can be given in a 
sentence. Each will have a Playbook to itself in the course of time, 
t "The New Age," Vol, xii., p. 582. 
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is to be performed in common, sociality is to be developed, discipline is 
to be maintained by subtle appeal to the gregarious instinct — and when 
it is remembered that genius works alone, is especial and distinguished 
in all its ways, the irritation certain to be set up by so much association 
as is definitely and deliberately imposed by the new methods need not too 
easily be reckoned." 

As it is not possible to reply at length now, we need only 
say that a system is devised for the general and not for 
special cases. If any individual needs special attention it is 
the dullard ; and as for the genius, we may quote two further 
sentences from the same review, " There is no legislating for 
genius," and " Genius is never injured by kicking against the 
pricks : it blunts the pricks." This may be recognised as the 
utterance of the same writer who dwells upon "silence and 
solitude " as the conditions of art. An instructive controversy 
might grow out of the examination of the opposed points of 
view. 

The application of the Play Way and the 
The Coming Spirit of the Group theory to school teaching 
Application. would bring great changes. It might even 
result in the abolition of the strict class- 
room system (with its desks, inkpots, and blackboard), below 
the Fourth Form, for all studies but formal mathematics and 
the formal side of language study. Or more likely it would 
result in a type of lessons in doubles. Just as the science 
master has not only lecture room but laboratory as well, the 
teacher of Nature Study his excursions, and the geographer 
his practical side of work, so the teachers of History, Classics, 
Modern Languages, and English subjects will expect, and 
should be prepared to demand, their stage, dancing hall, 
garden, museum, and workshops. This is an altogether more 
generous conception of school method. How long shall we be 
tied down to the bad methods of our forefathers ? Is there 
any other liberal walk of life in which twenty-five persons 
are supposed to spend most of the day sitting in attentive 
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rows ? A twenty minutes' weekly inattention suffices an adult 
in church ; but five hours daily in the stocks is not considered 
excessive for his little children. I marvel how they endure it. 
To whom shall we appeal in the lines addressed by Wordsworth 
to the shade of Milton ? 

O, raise us up, return to us again 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power ! 

But while we are getting out of the habit of merely 
talking about things, let us take the big step towards moving, 
acting and really doing things, and not stop short at realien 
and a miscellaneous collection of pictures, models, and speci- 
mens of some one else's activity. Moreover let innovators be 
chary of narrowing their good influence by the imposition of 
ridiculous sets of apparatus and concomitants, either musical 
or mathematical. Baden-Powell's Boy Scout organization is 
the noblest contribution to modern education, and the need of 
it is rooted deep enough in the natural heart of boyhood to 
carry off all those queer badges and signs, and those weird 
cries, and even that fatuous chorus : 

Een gonyama — gonyama 

Invooboo. 
Yah b6 ! Yah bo ! 

Invooboo. 

which of course means nothing, though it is supposed to 
express some inapplicable sentiment about a lion and a hippo- 
potamus ! Yet, " lest we forget the heavens are o'er our heads," 
this is the official war-cry of the Boy Scouts. The Montessori 
system, on the other hand, is mainly a negative proposition, 
and we may expect to see its meagre positive side suffocated 
before long by that absurd "material." 

At this school our experiments are necessarily almost 
entirely confined to the limits of the classroom at present. 
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But much can be done even on a platform no bigger than 
a dining room table ; and one of my ten-year-olds is building 
up at home a pirate-play with a group of his friends on a 
stage composed of a bed and two chairs. By our experiments 
we have satisfied ourselves of the reasonableness of requiring 
more space. 

Play, as I mean it, goes far deeper than 
Play. study ; it passes beyond reasoning, and, 

lighting up the chambers of the imagination, 
quickens the body of thought and proves all things in action. 
The study of books, however thorough, may yet remain but 
superficial, in the sense that there may be no feeling of 
reality behind it. No impression without expression " is a 
hoary maxim, but even to-day learning is often knowing 
without much care for feeling, and mostly none at all for 
doing. 

Learning may remain detached, as a garment, unidentified 
with self. But by Play I mean the doing anything one knows, 
with one's heart in it. The final appreciation in life and 
in study is to put oneself into the thing valued and to live 
there active. And that is Playing. Thus the source of all 
art is imitation in the fullest sense ; not copy but identifica- 
tion. We know that in appreciating a poem one is a poet 
oneself. But why ? Because the piece only lives by being 
played over and over again for ever, by players who have 
the true feeling for it at heart. But in order to earn the 
high title of Play, the appreciation must be not only felt but 
expressed. 

And this hath now his heart 

And unto this he frames his song. 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 
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By definition Play includes the practice of all the arts : And 
so I am brought to face a paradox, which is none of my 
making. " Work, then, is Play," says a disputant, smiling. 
Elaborately we reason it out that if Play is the doing any- 
thing with one's heart in it, a man's life-work is Play, and 
all lesser works are only to be justified by their contributing, 
in greater or less degree, to this greatest w-ork — which must 
be Play. Yes, I subscribe to this. 

Such is my present reply to those superficial critics who 
take my terms on their cwti definition, and accuse us of 
frittering away precious time in play, meaning sport and frolic 
and make-believe. Dons, when the method has come under 
their notice, have laboriously pointed out to one another that 
the Play ^\'ay ignores the chief end of education, namely the 
thorough training of the intellect. But those who thus take 
a means for the end, and beg the whole question into the 
bargain, cannot be seriously met. 

The root principles of educational theory and of general 
method are as old as humanity and, I thank heaven, as 
unalterable. There are long periods of decadence or falling 
away, and there are times of renascence, when the same spirit 
rises anew amid the embers (not ashes) of misguided endeavour. 
The principle being established for all time, our purpose should 
be the consideration of special method ; but a few miscon- 
ceptions have to be cleared up in reply to some direct 
criticism received. 

In discussing the Play-method, if we do not harp upon 
such matters as punctuality and tidiness of work, or knowledge 
of punctuation, spelling, and the right use of words, it is not 
because we expect to do without such elementary requisites, 
but because we take for granted that no teacher would 
attempt to dispense with the very basis of method and the 
rudiments of subject-teaching! 

If we do not spend time in discussing in public the 
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construction of paragraphs or the analysis of sentences, or 
that framework side of any given subject under study, it is 
not that these things are neglected in the classroom, but 
because they have been talked about far too much already. 

The existence of the Hermes in the marble may surely be 
taken to imply mallet and chisel, and an adequate study of the 
human anatomy. The above, on another plane is the same 
criticism as that familiar in the form of a complaint that the 
Play-method does not " train the intellect " ; vi^here it is 
suggested that taking joy in the enjoyable part precludes 
industrious application to the more laborious part. As though 
work and play, pleasure and learning, a measure of natural 
freedom and a natural measure of restraint were mutually 
exclusive terms. But obviously, true intellectual exercise is 
not neglected, since one must have gained the knowledge 
required before one can bring it into play. Does anyone 
really believe (to take the nearest instance) that the literary 
work in all these Playbooks — Poems, Plays, Prose Studies, 
because there is life and joy in it, is the outcome of mere 
gadding about ? Upon what intellectual level is this discussion 
to be conducted ? 

As regards discipline during lessons, I know that many 
a teacher's time and temper are wasted away because of his 
endeavour to enforce an unnatural discipline, when it should 
be obvious that the only discipline worth having is a natural 
one, got by interest and habit. The Play-method not only 
does require order and attention, but for its efficient working 
demands that higher discipline which is habitual, and has 
become so by the operation of interest. To subject the will 
to perform subordinate duties mechanically, leaving the think- 
ing part a free agent, is one of the conditions that make 
possible the intellectual life of man. If every small act of 
daily life demands attention every time, if self-control is always 
to be conscious, men could never rise above the level of 
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machines. The discipHne maintained by a ruHng fear or by 
the immediate imposition of an outward authority (" your eye 
on the class ") is but a rigor mortis ; the other is simply a 
necessary condition of Play. It is the rule of the game and 
a sense of fair-play. If you have it not you are still drilling. 

We might expect the critics I am now answering, if they 
should see an army extended in the field (which is not at all 
likely) to express horror at the way in which the lines were 
broken and the battalion formation given up. Is it our business 
to point out to them that the drill-squad, to be anything, 
must be training as a fighting force ? I quote our recent 
Epilogue : 

Here on this narrow stage we act our plays, 
But in a wider field in coming days 
Are sterner toils, real battles to be fought. 
Great steeps to mount, a future to be wrought. 

The vision of Sisyphus with his arms folded is delightful ! 

It is very tiresome when an inquirer or a critic is so 
taken up with rule as to ignore example, and so full of the 
importance of formula as not to see that product for which, 
and through which alone, formula exists. For many teachers 
prescription is all, and projection nothing. Education for them 
must then be a science and cannot be an art. Analysis, dis- 
cussion, criticism, fill the place of synthesis, composition and 
creation, and the world of man's mind eats back into itself 
instead of growing forward. 

We are thus driven to arrogate for the project which 
the Play Way aims at carrying out, that it is a whole, con- 
taining the part which so engrosses this kind of critic. Not 
only have we heard of the past but we know ourselves the 
product of it; not only do we include all he fusses about, 
but we take it for granted and begin our discussion some- 
where beyond. 
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In this I wish to be understood as laying down the law, 
and not as recording things which have been brought to a 
finish. The unwelcome noise in my classroom, where the little 
Knights are making a practical study of discipline, has already 
been mentioned, and there are many other holes to fill, many 
ideals still to realize ; for we are not by any means done. 
The Plays, Poems, and Prose Studies in these books represent 
only a part of all that has been suggested here, and they must 
be regarded as an experiment successfully carried out in a test- 
tube. We are all making the best possible use of present 
opportunity, with an eye to the future when the gates shall 
be thrown open upon the Play School. And so, full in the 
hearty spirit of the Play Way, I wish that — 

What my tongue speaks my right drawn sword may prove. 

H. CALDWELL COOK. 



PROSE STUDIES. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT (i). 

One by one the naphtha lamps swing to the top of their 
respective barrows, casting a fitful glare over the motley 
crowd. Costers are doing their best to shout each other down, 
their harsh voices resounding from barrow to barrow. Here 
a white-capped maid with her shopping in her arms struggles 
through the crowd. There an anxious mother, a baby, an 
umbrella and a parcel in one hand, leads a little boy and carries 
a couple of parcels in the other, overburdened with parcels, 
children, and care. A pickpocket deftly plies his trade, flitting 
from victim to victim. In the midst of all stands a policeman, 
serene, immovable, guiding the ever-growing traffic. All is 
life and business. 

Illb. 11-8. Stanley Finch. 



SATURDAY NIGHT (ii). 

The city is in twilight. Dusk is gradually coming on. 
In the windows of the many houses, lights are beginning to 
shine. The hum of the traffic has not yet ceased, as the 
people are still coming from the theatres. The lamps are 
suddenly switched on, and shed their bright glare on the faces 
of the people who pass by underneath. Some faces appear 
haggard and sad, others happy and jolly, and others look 
worried by the troubles of business. Workmen are seen going 
back home from work, and round the public-houses loafers 
are eating their evening meal. Soon twilight deepens into 
dusk, and dusk into darkness, and soon the whole is wrapped 
in slumber. 

Illb. 12-6. Harry May. 
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THE PLOUGH 

(Description.) 

The horses steamed as they pulled the plougn slowly 
through the ground. Hundreds of birds picked up the worms 
and insects that were turned out of the ground. The soil 
in front of the plough was turned over like a wave breaking 
on the shore, and the ploughman was holding the handles and 
shouting at the horses to go on faster. 

Ilia. 16. Alec Turney, 



THE BRIDGE. 

As I lay on the field one day I thought I saw two 
armies coming at a great speed along the dusty road towards 

the old bridge that crossed the river, but just as they met 

at the top of the bridge a motor car flashed past, and my 
thoughts were scattered. 

lib. 13-2. Hubert David. 
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MIDNIGHT. 

The night was growing very dark as I climbed out of 
the skyhght on to the roof of my house. It was about 
three minutes to 12 o'clock when I was leaning against the 
chimney-pot. 

As I looked about I could see the Church Clock in the 
distance and a great many roofs. When I looked up I could 
see myriads of stars, for it was a clear night. 

As I was gazing upwards there came a boom " from the 
Church Clock, then a " Ting, ting, ting", from the clock in my 
room. In the middle of this the Town Hall Clock chimed 
in its midnight hour, and hundreds of other clocks, called out 
to say, "All folk should be abed." Then the last "boom" came 
from the Church Clock, and there was silence. 

Then I scuttled off to bed. 

Ila. 12-5. Sydney Arrobus. 
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THE WOODCUTTERS. 

It is a lovely day and the people from the workhouse 
are going to the wood to get sticks. 

Not far away there is a little boy and his father hunting. 

At last the workhouse people come to the wood and begin 
to chop down trees. The men chop down the trees while the 
women pick up sticks. 

One of the men is engaged in cutting down a big tree, 
he works away for many hours, and then at last down it 
comes with a big thud. 

The little children all clap their hands and dance about. 
Then comes the hard part, they have to chop the tree in 
halves. 

All the men come with big axes and start at once. It 
takes the rest of the afternoon to chop it and cart it away. 

lib. 12. Frank Walby. 
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A SUMMER'S EVE. 

A burning summer's day has gone at last, and the haze 
of the long spell of heat still lingers over the meadows, some 
filled with long grass and red clovers, ready to be cut, others 
shorn of their beautiful tresses. In the midst of the swift- 
flowing stream the hay-laden barge ploughs her way, keeping 
pace with the footsteps of the labourers. With scythe and 
sickle slung over their shoulders, they keep up a merry 
conversation over the narrow stream with the bargeman at 
the helm. The waggoner on the road drives his team very 
slowly, whistling to himself. 

The smoke of a distant cottage is curling lazily to the 
fleecy white clouds. The last touches of colour are going from 
the sky. 

Ila. 12-4. Gerald Moulden. 



THE SKY-ROCKET. 

Whiz-z-z-z — A spurt of fire and away she goes ! Higher 
and higher she soars, sending forth little cascades of shivering 
sparks. The bats, blinded by the sudden glare, rush to their 
day-time hiding places, thinking that dawn is breaking in the 
far east. Up, up, goes the rocket until it reaches the clouds, 
and then with a crack, out jump little red and green stars, 
which come hurtling earthwards, and are put out by the damp 
dewy grass. 

IV. 15-2. Geoffrey King. 
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SHIP IN THE MORNING. 

As the mist rose, I saw on the horizon the masts of a 
full-rigged ship. 

As she came nearer, I could see the hull. Soon I could 
distinguish a tug towing her into the harbour. So I went 
down to the harbour to see her come in. 

She looked very beautiful, the smoke of the tug going 
up and up into the air in thin wreaths. The crew were lying 
lazily about the decks. 

As she came on, the crew got ready with ropes to heave 
to the men on shore. The sailors threw the ropes to the men 
on shore. Some fell short, and had to be hooked up with 
boat-hooks. Then they cast off from the tug, and the rope 
splashed into the water, and the end swished about as the 
crew pulled it in, hand over hand. At last they had her safely 
warped up to the quay. 

The crew then went below to mess. 

lib. 10-7. Frank Carr. 
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THE DAWN OVER MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 

All was quiet, save for the rippling of a stream near by. 
Then suddenly a fine stag, startled by a fox, came rushing 
down the mountain and disappeared in the purple mist. 

Slowly, very slowly, the mist rose up and lay like a tired 
bird, round the mountain peak. 

Then some birds rose up from their homes and sailed 
down the valley to a hayfield, and began to peck at the ears. 

A greyish-coloured eagle began to scream, but startled to 
hear no other bird singing, stopped, and retired quickly, for — 
there was the smell of man ! 

He came too, quite suddenly, and there came with him a 
gun. 

Looking at the sun glimmering through the mist, he said, 
" Well, I never did see such a fine dawn, sae lang as 1 hae 
lived here ! " 

Then the gun spoke, and so did the eagle, with a long- 
drawn scream, but it did not speak any more, for it lay on 
the gorse, quite still. 

With a triumphant light the sun rose red and glowing, 
and the keeper went home — with the gun. 

lib. 10-7. Lawrence Smyth. 
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THE BLACKSMITH'S FORGE. 

We went through the streets until we came to a black- 
smith's forge. There was a big furnace, and one of the 
blacksmiths was blowing the fire with the bellows. 

The blacksmith came forward to meet me, and asked me 
what I wanted. I told him, and he smiled. 

His big, brawny arms were very brown, and his forehead 
was running with sweat. I waited until he got the thing I 
wanted, and while I was waiting I saw many things I had not 
noticed before. 

The smithy was all hung round with long rods of iron, 
and piles of horseshoes which had been done. The men then 
got a rod of iron, and put it in the fiery furnace with the 
tongs, and blew the fire with the bellows. The iron was soon 
hot enough to be wrought, and we just saw them knocking 
the iron into shape, and then we had to go. 

I la. 12-2. Jack Bitton. 
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A HAYLOFT. 

One summer day when I felt very tired a friend of mine 
and I went up into a loft by the holes in the wall. When 
I got up there I began throwing the hay and straw at my 
friend, and he at me, which made a sweet smell and a thick 
dust, which made me cough. When I went to look out I 
found that the window was covered with a cobweb — and little 
bits of straw in the cobweb. 

Then, the air getting too thick, I went to the end of the 
loft and pulled the bolt where the sunhght was peeping 
through, where a screw was missing. Then I opened the door 
where there was a drop of about ten feet where the stable 
door was. I sat out there, and my friend as well, eating 
apples and dangling my legs out and looking at the beautiful 
garden next door ; till the dinner bell rang and I said " good- 
bye " to my friend, and ran off to my house. 

Ila. 12-5. Harold Taylor. 



THE DIVER. 

The diver was standing on top of an old elder tree with 
his feet together like some statue in mid air, with his hands 
over his head ready to dive. Then down he went like some 
bird flying when the spring is new. 

Then he went in with just a slick of the water, making 
bubbles rise. After that I saw a shadowy form moving under 
the water. Soon he came up, and laughed, and said, ' Oh, 
do make haste, the water is beautiful." Then he swam away, 
and I got in. 

II lb. 12-S. Harold Taylor. 
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THE BRACKEN. 

As I dozed in the bracken listening to the drowsy hum 
of the bees, the ' chink-chink " of a stone-chat fell upon 
my ears. A pheasant startled by a passer-by flew over my 
head with a loud whirr. In the silence which followed a 
field-mouse crept out in search of food, and was promptly 
seized by a weasel, which had been on the look-out for a 
meal. The tramp of the labourers returning from work, pro- 
claimed that it was nearing sunset, so gathering up my 
possessions I returned home. 

Illb. 11-4. Stanley Finch. 
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THE BRACKEN CLUMP. 

The full harvest moon rose over the dark, sleeping pines, 
as a stoat sprang from the midst of a bracken clump, into 
a mossy clearing. No one knew what had brought him out 
of his snug home, save himself. But there he stood, his 
tail twitching excitedly, and his eyes aglow. Suddenly he 
bounded into the brushwood, and appeared five minutes later, 
from the roots of a thick hedge surrounding a wheat field ; 
whereon the shocks of com stood ghostlike in the glare of 
the moon. 

He lifted his sharp nose, and sniffed the still air. He 
lowered his head, and looked first across the field, then behind 
him to the wood. Satisfying himself no danger was afoot, he 
bounded towards the first wheat shock, sniffed the night air 
again, and disappeared between the shea\es. From the opposite 
side came a half-grown rabbit, which bolted across the field. 
Next to come was a flash of red, brown, and white, with 
two red lamps glowing fiercely. It took the same course. 
For ten minutes there was a dead silence ; shriek after 
shriek from the next field followed. The stoat was alongside 
his quarry. Suddenly he leapt, behind the rabbit's long ears. 
He dropped off, and stood still, eyes aglow. The rabbit raced 
in ever decreasing circles, till with a piercing yell it stopped. 
Slowly the head dropped, and finally the body collapsed. The 
stoat again sprang, and landed on the rabbit's corpse. He 
fixed his teeth in the rabbit's skull, drawing the blood and 
brains in feverish haste. 

. At last he let go his hold, and galloped to the bracken 
clump in the quiet wood, — and slept. 

Illb. 13. Eric Enniox. 
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SIR CYRIL DE MANDEVILLE. 

Sir Cyril de Mandeville rode out upon a fair morning 
ere the sun had risen over the hill. He rode upon a charger, 
black as ebony. His helmet was on his head, his shield upon 
his arm, his lance was in its rest, his good sword by his side. 

Many long miles he rode ere the sun broke from the 
clouds, that ever chased her ; sometimes red, sometimes white, 
sometimes grey ; high up in heaven. 

At noon he came to the hut of a goodly hermit. Saith he, 
" God speed ye ; have ye nought for a good Knight on a 
weary pilgrimage ? " 

So the hermit prepared him bread, goat's flesh, and wine, 
and Sir Cyril ate and drank heartily. 

At length he took his leave and ne'er stopped again till 
the cool of even. Then halted he by a fair fountain, where he 
unharnessed his good steed, and tethered it to a tree. Then 
Sir Cyril laid his helmet and arms down beside him, and laid 
him down and slept. 

He woke not up again until a throstle piped loud and clear 
in -a bramble over his head. 

nia. 13-4. Eric Ennion. 
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MICHAELMAS EVE. 

Along the shores of a fair fountain rode a Knight, clothed 
in rich robes, red, and purple. 

For he had been feasting at the grey dim castle, on the 
eve of Michaelmas. 

He stops ; what moves o'er the water's surface ; silently, 
majestically ? 

A barge, propelled by some unseen hand, comes gliding 
slowly t'wards him. 

A sweet voice bids him " Welcome, Sir Knight." So he 
tethered his horse to a water-side willow, whilst the barge came 
softly t'wards the marge. 

In it he steps : what sees he there ? 

Maidens playing, and singing? Nay. 

Knights clad in armour ? Nay. 

But ghosts, weird, ghastly, all clothed in pale, white 
samite. 

Down, down, he goes, midst the green, quiv'ring water- 
weeds. 

Ilia. 13-5. Eric Ennion. 
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THE ROOKERY (i). 

The tops of the lofty elms in the avenue were black with 
the large clumsy nests of the rooks. From the nests came the 
continual cawing of the young rooks, for it was spring. Then 
suddenly from the nests a crowd of rooks flew out, making the 
sky look dark with their black wings. The crowd gradually 
thinned out until only a few were left in sight over the tops of 
the houses that surrounded the rookery. 

Ilia. 13-1. Geoffrey Bland. 



THE ROOKERY (ii). 

It was evening, and from the high elms which clustered 
around the village church steeple, came the noise of many 
rooks. They were rather tired, but still squabbling over their 
worm-spoil, taken from a neighbouring field. But after a while 
the squabbling became less, and by dark all was quiet with the 
exception of the cluck-cluck of one or two mother-birds who 
were trying to sing their little ones to sleep. 

Illa. 12-1. Adrian Tuffield. 
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THE ROOKERY (iii). 

Caw ! Caw ! Caw ! At six o'clock in the morning the 
rooks begin their noisy caw in the old elm trees, round the 
tower. Whole streams of rooks fly over the woods and 
meadows searching for a convenient feeding place. Pairs come 
into the huge old elms bringing juicy grubs to their noisy 
young, whose wide beaks and yellow throats are always ex- 
pecting these tender morsels. 

Suddenly a terrific noise is heard, and several dozen rooks 
are seen chasing away a murderous hawk from their ugly and 
helpless young. The sparrow-hawk is not the only enemy of 
the rooks ; for when the eggs were in their nests, magpies and 
jays were on the -look out for the eggs. Cats and stoats were 
on the look out for any young rooks that had fallen to the 
ground. Three weeks or so later when the parent birds are 
teaching their young birds to fly, it is very exciting to observe 
their habits. On the edge of each nest there are generally two 
or three youngsters watching the efforts of their mothers, who 
are trying to teach them to fly. One by one the nestlings take 
their turn ; each tumbling on to the bough beneath them. In 
the evening, streams of rooks return to roost, laden with food 
for their youngsters' evening meal. 

About nine o'clock the rooks are nearly all quiet, except 
for the startled cries of the youngsters which are heard now 
and then. 

But what a commotion occurs when an owl passes the 
rookery ! The sentinel rooks give an angry caw, and every 
rook tries to caw louder than his neighbour. Some of them 
^ive chase, but they soon return. 

At six o'clock on the morrow the rooks begin another day. 

JIa. 11-9. Eric Ennion. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Softly we close the door, and turn the key. We tread 
noiselessly along the little path, close to the hedge, to the little 
fir and beech copse at the end of the lane. Last evening the 
nightingale sang in the coppice, and we go again to hear it. 

At last we come to the mossy stile and listen — "jug, jug, 
jug, jug, tereu, tereu," floats from a tiny larch. There is a 
rustle, and the little songster goes to seek his mate and nest. 
Happily we return home, for we have heard the nightingale. 

Illb. 12-8. «Eric Ennion. 



THE LARK'S NEST. 

I once found the beginning of a lark's nest. I knew it 
was the beginning of the nest because I saw the female lark 
run to and fro with pieces of twig and moss in her mouth, 
and lay them down under a large tuft of grass. Then by 
accident I moved behind the tree, and my foot knocked against 
the tree trunk. The lark stood stock still with its head on one 
side listening for quite a minute, and then flew away. 

The next day I came again and saw the lark sitting on 
the nest ; but before I got very near she heard me and flew 
away, and inside the nest there were two little chocolate- 
coloured eggs. 

lib. 9-11. Ernest Bland. 
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A SQUIRREL. 

Sitting perched on a bough is a little brown squirrel, and 
from his mouth you hear the crack, crack, crunch of his teeth 
against a nut, which he has just unburied from its hiding place 
under the tree. Suddenly he jumps up, for he can hear another 
squirrel coming to him. Then with a hop and a jump he is 
down the tree and far away in the forest out of sight. 

lib. 11-9. Sydney Arrobus. 



THE DOG'S SWIM. 

(A Description.) 

When a dog goes out for a swim he swishes his tail, and 
first of all wonders whether he will go or not. Then he goes 
cautiously into the water and finds himself out of his depth. 
Then he struggles and rises again. Then he puffs and puffs 
until he reaches the stick, and then comes back. When he feels 
the land he walks along shaking himself to get dry. 

Ila. 11-4. Harry Cuthbert. 
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AN OLD BARN. 

It was early, very early, and the -sun had just risen and 
was now shining just above the skyline of some low hills. 
There were many little farms scattered along these hills, and 
very pretty they looked with their white walls glistening in the 
sunlight. In the yard of one of the farms was a pond, which 
was fed by a noisy rushing stream. And there the horses came 
for their evening drink. 

In this farmyard there stood an old barn ; its sides were 
old and weather-beaten. Inside from the roof there hung great 
cobwebs, which looked liked tattered banners in an old hall or 
church, telling of many a hard-fought fight. A pile of hay and 
straw lies on one side ; the other is filled with rubbish, and in 
several places there are traps — rat-traps. 

The inhabitants of the barn were rats, and they ruled when 
the farm cat, a great grey tabby, was away. The rats lived 
in snug holes, and only came out to play or feed. They were 
all out at this time of day, and none took any notice of the 
traps, for they had learnt all about such pitfalls. None of 
them noticed a heap of straw moving, until a grey shape shot 
in among them. There came a sharp click, and a howl from 
pussy. When a farm-hand came later he found pussy imprisoned, 
who, springing, had jumped into a trap. 

lib. 13-5. Walter Offord. 
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A CAT WASHING HERSELF. 

(A Description.) 

The first thing Puss does when she wants to wash herself 
is to sit down. Then she Hfts up one of her paws, looks to 
see where the dirty places are, and then you see her red, 
rough tongue slip out, and hear the soft swish of her tongue 
against her silky fur. When she has washed her paws she 
will turn her head round as far as she can and lick the sleek, 
shining fur on her back. When she wants to wash her face 
she will bend her head down, lift up one of her paws and lick 
it, swish, swish, and rub it roughly over her face ; then she 
will pass it over her ears, and each time she brings her paw 
down she gives it another lick. 

Ila. 12-7. GoRONWY Salusbury Jones. 



A PUPPY PLEASED. 

(A Description.) 

When the puppy sees you he comes up to you wagging 
his tail and body a little. Then he races round the lawn as 
fast as he can at a dangerous angle. If you chase him he 
seems to come straight at you, and then he makes a sharp 
curve and goes round you. He then lies on the grass with his 
legs stretched, and his pink tongue lolling out, and looks up 
at you with sparkling eyes. 

Ilia. 13-2. Geoffrey Bland. 
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JYP. 

Jyp was a fox-terrier with a smooth coat. He had one black 
ear, and a dark patch beneath his other ear. His eyes were a 
dark brown with a loving look in them. His stump of a white 
tail had a little tuft of hair on the end. The muscles of his 
legs stood out, for he was strong, and his teeth were white, long 
and sharp ; and his tongue was pink like a slice of lean ham. 

A good habit of his was begging, he would often come 
into the dining-room at dinner to beg by the side of someone, 
with his head on one side, his ears erect and an eager look 
in his eyes. But if he got nothing from that person he 
would go to the next and so on, begging patiently each time. 

His chief pastime when he was at home was chasing cats. 
If a cat was sitting on the wall he would rush at it, and if 
it disappeared over the other side he would leap upon the 
wall giving little howls of disappointment. He also liked to 
play with a football. He used to run after the ball poking it 
along with his front paws and trying to get hold of it, but 
could not. When at last he did get hold of the lace he used 
to prance vainly round the lawn with his head high in the air, 
making everybody laugh who saw his antics. He loved 
ratting too. He would put his head in a rat's hole, and the 
earth would get up his nose and he would snort, and then 
scrape hard with his front paws, sending the earth between 
his hind legs into the air like a miniature fountain. Then he 
would step back from the hole with ears erect, head a little 
on one side and his whole body quivering with excitement. 

If he was taken down to the river he . would sometimes 
kill a chicken ; and if he was thrashed and chained to a tree, 
he would lie down with a sorrowful look in his eyes as much 
as to say : " Won't you forgive me ? " And he would remain 
mournful until he was unchained. 

Ilia. 13-4. Geoffrey Bland. 
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BOBBY. 

In the early spring a little robin was hatched. He lived 
happily with his brothers and sisters for three weeks in the 
garden and when the time came for them to fly away, Bobby 
(for that was his name) thought he would stay in the beautiful 
garden in which he was born, for he loved the flowers. Every 
day a man came to work in the garden and Bobby would 
hop near to him, and chirp and sing to him. 

There were children too in this garden who used to make 
a great noise, as Bobby thought, for he was only a tiny little 
bird. Every day he would go for his meal, for although the 
children were noisy they never forgot to throw Bobby crumbs. 

In the garden was a rat hole, and the man set a trap 
there, for the rats ate all his peas as fast as he put them 
into the ground. Bobby hopped near and nearer to a pea, 
and not knowing the trap was there he eagerly pecked at it, 
and before he could pull his head back the trap closed, and 
caught him by the neck and killed him. 

lib. 10-9. Reginald Apthorpe. 
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THE EMPTY BOOTS. 

(An Original Fairy Tale.) 

There once lived an old king who had three sons. The 
eldest's name was John, the second eldest James, and the 
youngest Simpleton. 

Now Simpleton was a very naughty and silly boy, he had 
to be whipped nearly every day. One day his father would 
stand it no longer so he sent him out into the world to seek 
his own fortune. 

As Simpleton was going through a forest he saw a pair 
of boots walking along without anything in them, so he got 
hold of them, and toppled them over, and as he did so he 
heard just beside him a loud scream and a big thud. Then 
the boots got up and ran away, and Simpleton ran after them, 
and he followed them into a cave, and there he said, " Who 
is here ? " Then he heard a voice say, " I am a poor enchanted 
princess, and you can help me by putting the boots into a 
fire." So he did, and out of the fire in the smoke rose a 
beautiful maiden, and he took her to his father's palace and 
married her, and they lived happily ever after. 

Preparatory: 9-9. David Hamshere. 
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THE HUNTSMAN. 

{Extempore Dictation:) 

There was once a hunter, and one day he went into a 
wood, and as he was shooting he saw a beautiful peacock, 
and it said to him, ' Do not shoot me, because I shall bring 
you good luck." 

Then the huntsman went home, and when he reached 
his house he saw, instead of just a cottage, a glittering palace 
and beautiful lawns, and fountains playing ; and in the midst 
of all this splendour was the beautiful peacock that he had 
seen in the wood. 

Then the peacock, when it saw him, it came up to him 
and asked him if he would cut off its head. But the huntsman 
did not want to do this because he thought it would be cruel. 
But on the peacock's entreating him to do so, he at length 
cut off its head, whereupon the peacock was enveloped in a 
green mist. And when the mist had passed away there was 
a beautiful maiden standing before him. Then the couple 
went into the palace and were married with pomp and 
splendour. 

Preparatory. 9-9. David Hamshere. 
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A FROG. 

(A Life History.) 

He was born as a piece of jelly in a little brook in 
France. In the jelly was seen a black speck. Then in three 
weeks it began to grow longer, and then in another week's time 
a tadpole was to be seen hanging on to a water-lily leaf. 

As he hung on the water-lily leaf, he began to make his 
tail move. This amused him very much. 

Afterwards he found out that by wagging his tail he began 
to move along in the water. This he thought was very jolly, 
so he swam away and had a very happy time. 

But one day to his horror he thought he had got the 
measles, for on each side of his tail were two humps. But the 
older tadpoles told him that they were only legs coming. 

Then when they had become real legs two front humps 
came and turned also into legs. But one day his tail went. 
He had become a frog. 

One day as he was leaping about, a boy came and caught 
him and squeezed him very hard. And he was taken into 
a garden and there put into a tub where were many of his 
friends. 

But one day when he was very fat the maid came and 
killed him and he was cooked and eaten. 

For it happened in the land of France. 

lib. 12-1. Alfred Stephen. 
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THE RIVAL FOWLS. 

(A Story.) 

One early morning in Spring, when the sun was just rising, 
an old cockerel came strolling out of the fowl-house and crowed 
loudly. The other fowls both fat and thin, heard him and 
awoke, and followed after him. They all went into the stack- 
yard where the farm boy was throwing the corn. They soon 
began to quarrel, for the fat ones said the thin would not need 
any com as they would never get fat. The thin ones did not 
like this at all, and were determined to have their revenge, and 
so a desperate fight began, and feathers were scattered all 
over the yard. The chiefs of the fat army were Chauntecleer, 
Redleg and Trousers ; the chiefs of the thin ones were Skeleton, 
Tufty and Starveling. The fat ones were soon driven into 
hedges and corners because they were too fat to fight. Then 
the cook came out as she wanted a hen to cook for dinner, so 
she seized Skeleton and Starveling and took them indoors, and 
from the hedges came jeers. While the fight was going on 
Reynard had slyly crept up and hidden in the hedge, and 
the moment the cook had disappeared through the door he 
sprang out and catching Chauntecleer by the neck ran home 
triumphantly. 

lib. 10-2. Reginald Apthorpe. 
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THE FOUR PLUMP MICE. 

(An Original Story.) 

A streamlet flowed through a beautiful meadow. It was 
early spring and the birds had built their nests in the bushes 
which were on either bank. In a grass-covered hole in the 
bank, there lived four plump brown mice. One morning early, 
when the long grass was still wet and sparkling with dew and 
the buttercups were still fast asleep, one of the mice awoke, 
peered cautiously out of his hole, and sniffed the beautiful 
fresh air. Then he went back to tell his sleeping brothers that 
Spring had come. He pulled their whiskers, bit their tails and 
called loudly in their ears, but he could not succeed in waking 
them. So he ran out of the hole and through the grass, until 
he came to a beautiful wood, where the birds were building 
their nests and twittering to each other. The wood was full of 
harebells, so he picked the largest he could find and bore it 
triumphantly home. Then standing on a large stone he rang it 
and cried. Spring is here, Spring is here," at which his 
brothers woke up. Then they all decided to go forth into the 
world. But a big black cat had been watching their movements 
and, as they crept out one by one, it pounced upon them and 
gobbled them up. 

lib. 10-2. Reginald Apthorpe. 
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FOUR BROWN MICE. 

Once upon a time there flowed a little stream in a Russian 
village. And close by the stream there dwelt in a little hole 
four brown plump mice. 

One lovely spring morning one of the mice woke before 
his brothers and lifted up his eyes and snout above the hole 
and sniffed the lovely morning air. So he determined to wake 
his brothers. But though he shouted and bit their tails they 
would not wake up. So he went into the wood close by to 
get a harebell. In the meanwhile a cat hid behind the hole in 
which the mice lived. Presently the mouse returned carrying a 
huge harebell. As soon as he arrived he rang the harebell, on 
which the other mice woke up. But as they were just getting 
out the cat pounced upon them. In their mad haste two 
jumped into the river, one the cat caught, the remaining one 
escaped. 

lib. 10-9. Leslie Harris. 
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THE MOUSE. 

Far away in the depth of a large forest there lived a 
family of baby field mice with their father and mother. It 
was a lonely forest, and in the spring the tiny little mice used 
to have splendid games together, scampering among the old 
dead leaves that had fallen to the ground. But at last the 
little mice had fallen asleep, as the winter had come. 

The forest was dark and cold and Jack Frost had come 
and frozen the streamlet that went winding in and out among 
the trees. Little Long Whiskers was the first to wake up after 
the winter had passed and gone. He ran into the forest where 
the first blades of green grass were beginning to sprout on the 
cold dark ground. He chuckled for joy to think of the lovely 
times that they were going to have together when his brothers 
should wake up. Hark ! what was that ? The little mouse 
jumped high into the air. 

He was just in time. As a large black cat leapt out at 
him he ran as fast as he could to his little hole in the big old 
oak tree, and tumbled down his hole just as the big cat dashed 
up. When he got down to the bottom he found his mother, 
who scolded him severely. 

lib. 10-2. David Hamshere. 
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FOUR LITTLE MICE. 

There flows in Russia a broad stream, and on the banks 
four little brown mice made their home, a snug little home 
lined with fur. One morning when the dew sparkled fresh on 
the waving grass, a little snout peeped out, and at last the 
whole plump body. Now this little mouse's name was Long 
Tail, and he snuffed the fresh morning air, and with a boimd 
he went into the hole and told his father and mother and 
sister that it was time to get up, as the sun had risen. Then 
the sister coughed, and put one little foot out of bed, then 
another little foot, then rolled out of bed and went out with 
her brother into the wood, and they brought home some pieces 
of cake that someone (who might have been on a picnic) had 
left behind. They had a little fur coat given them by their 
mother and father for their trouble. 

lib. 11-1. Claud Nicholl. 
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HOW THE HOME UNDERGROUND 
WAS MADE. 

Peter was born to a Mr. and Mrs. Pan, and one day when 
his nurse Nancy took him out in his perambulator Peter tried 
to lean over the side and pick up a toy that he had dropped 
while his nurse was talking to a friend, and in doing so fell 
out and was stunned. And when he came to himself again he 
found himself in the Never Land, and he wondered whatever 
to do, and just as he was looking up into the sky he saw two 
tiny specks coming down, and when they landed they came 
right on top of Peter. These were the Twins. Then another 
speck was seen, and in coming down it curled round in a 
spiral, and him Peter named Curly. Then there came another 
■one who was named Tootles, because in coming down he had 
a little horn with him with which he tootled. And so on, 
until in number there were altogether seven boys ! Then 
Peter said that they would make a hut, or some home. And 
the twins, who always had some idea in their heads, suggested 
a home underground, which when you read Peter and ^^''endy 
you will hear all about. 

lib. 10-9. David Hamshere. 



As you tumble down your tree the people inside hear a 
swish, and then they see your legs coming down, then your 
head, and then they see you are all there. When they shriek 
you may know that they are going to make a prisoner of you, 
"but when they don't shriek they will be your friends. It 
happened that I found one of these holes, and so I went down 
and saw nobody there, and so I began to peep into the 
cupboards and corners ; and as I opened one cupboard a man 
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jumped out and asked me ^vhat I was doing there. So I told 
him, I have come to ask you if you would be so kind as to 
give me a night's lodging in this comfortable home ? " " Ypsir," 
he replied all in one. So he showed me my room or recess, 
with a curtain over it, and then he showed me all the wonders 
of the underground. 

lib. 12-3. Alfred Stephen. 



The home under the ground was -(.-ery snug and cos}'. It 
was very tidy and everything, such as mugs, forks, spoons and 
knives in cupboards or drawers. The clothes line was hung 
from one end of the room to the other just by the wall, so 
that it was out of the way. It was always laden with clothes, 
for the lost boys Avere always making them dirty. 

On one wall the bows, arrows and swords -were hung all 
in a row upon hooks. 

The first duty of the lost boys in the morning after 
breakfast was to clean their swords so that they should not 
be rusty. 

The bed was in a corner of the room with a board 
attached to the side, which was not against the wall, so that 
they would not fall out. 

lib. 10-9. Reginald Apthorpe. 
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THE GIPSIES' CAMP. 

One beautiful summer's evening, as I was walking through 
a wood, I heard a crackling of burning sticks and the merry 
laughter of little children. Soon after I saw a glimmer of light 
through the trees. Making my way towards this I saw a 
collection of three or four caravans, in the midst of which 
burned a bright fire. 

An old woman was watching a kettle which was hanging 
over the fire, while near by some little children were playing. 

As I stood on the edge of the camp (for I had not yet 
been seen), voices were heard in the distance, and presently two 
men, with a couple of rabbits slung over their shoulders, were 
seen hurrying through the woods. On arriving at the camp, 
one of them roughly said, " Quick, and pack up everything^ 
They've seen us poaching and have caught Dan, but I ain't 
going to be caught, I can tell yer. Fetch me the 'arness. Bill,. 
'Ere Jim put out that fire." 

Upon this, the hitherto quiet camp was turned to the 
utmost confusion. Jim put out the fire as he was told to, men 
harnessed the horses, while women popped their heads out of 
their caravans, and called their children in high-pitched voices. 

In a few minutes the whole camp had disappeared down a. 
narrow lane, and I was left alone on a solitary patch of ground,, 
with the blackened ashes of the fire in the middle. 

I la. 12-7. Victor Morecroft. 
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THE POND. 

I know a little pond at a corner of a large common. In it 
live multitudes of little fishes. 

Every morning, waddling along in single file, come about 
twenty ducks. They plunge into the water, turning up-side- 
down, eating weeds and mud and trying to catch small fish or 
frogs. 

Then often comes an old pony, that is sometimes turned 
out to graze, to drink, and eat the fresh grass that grows along 
its banks. Once a donkey used to drink there, but its owner 
had to get rid of it. 

In hot weather a green scum rises to the top, and frogs 
swim about on it or dive into the mud at the bottom. Insects 
skim over the surface of the water, as though it was solid. If 
you chance to pass by at night, a water-rat jumps in the 
water, or a frog wakes up and croaks at you for disturbing it. 
If you make a noise the birds that roost in the trees near by 
flutter and chirp, but they soon go to sleep and all is quiet 
once more. 

In winter the scene is very different. The fish that swam 
on the top in the hot weather, go to the bottom and stop there 
buried in the mud all the winter ; the rat keeps in its hole ; the 
horse is put in the stable ; the ducks stop in the farm yard ; 
the frogs are buried deep in the mud ; the insects are all dead ; 
and the birds seek warmer roosting places in the barns and 
the roofs of thatched houses. 

Ilia. 14-2. Leslie Brooks. 
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A GLIMPSE FROM A TRAIN. 

On the right hand side of me as I passed in an express 
train along a midland valley I saw some cows vainly trying 
to get at some grass that was frozen and covered with snow. 
A little further on, the river had flooded and was frozen. 
There, many skaters had come for the afternoon from the town 
near by. 

A frozen pond was just outside the village, on which some 
children were sliding. 

Along a road, a man was driving some bullocks to market. 
In front of him were two boys driving pigs, which instead of 
going the right way always made for the gaps and lanes leading 
from the road. 

As we passed some cottages, some children waved their 
handkerchiefs and shouted. A brown dog barked and jumped 
about with delight at being let out. 

Ilia. 14-2. Leslie Brooks. 
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THE DUNGEON. 

It was many a year ago when it happened. I had just 
married your grandmother, and it was then that I was cast into 
prison for some crime that I never committed. I was dragged 
down a number of slimy stone steps and thrown into the 
dungeon. As soon as my eyes became accustomed to the dark- 
ness I could see some of my fellow-prisoners who sat in 
huddled-up groups trj-ing to keep warm. Their clothes were irk 
rags ; their hair long and matted. In one corner sat a mar» 
apart from the others. He was muttering and speaking in a 
hoarse whisper. He was mad. There was one little window, 
through the bars of which filtered the dim light. The walls 
were of stone and covered with slime ; and in one corner 
was a pool of stagnant water in which sat a large toad. 

The floor Avas covered with dirty straw in which rats and 
mice and other vermin moved about. 

Ilia. 14-1. Tom Hoddek, 
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SOLILOQUY OF A DUCK.* 

We are all ducks belonging to Mr. James Lloyd. We 
live at a farm, and about three hundred yards away there is 
a beautiful pond. There is a great deal of mud all round the 
pond, and we like to play in it. We catch a great many 
worms and frogs and tadpoles in the pond, and so we are able 
to have a good feast on them. I can never understand why 
we always have to go the same way home every day, because 
there is a much better way, and a great deal more mud, and 
there is a beautiful ditch, which is always very full of water. 
When we reach this path we try to get away, but Mary, 
who drives us, will not let us go. We always prefer to sleep 
in the pigsty, but Mary never lets us. But at last after a 
hard day's work we gain a well-earned rest. 

lib. 11-9. Edward Halsey. 



* This should rather be called a narrative. 
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THE WEATHERCOCK.* 

{A Soliloquy.) 

I am the king of cocks. High up on my perch, swinging 
on one leg, have I scanned the country for generations ; and 
for generations to come I shall still be here. Look at my 
golden wings ; my long graceful neck, and well-shaped beak. 
On the cathedral spire I stand and there keep guard from 
morn to morn. Everyone looks at me for the wind, because 
I always tell them true. 

All around me for many a mile are rows upon rows of 
roofs of all kinds. Here and there are green parks wth 
bright flowers. But I can see farther than this ; I can see 
the country beyond with winding rivers and clumps of trees. 

I am faithful in all weather ; rain or shine. 

Oh yes ! mine is happy life up so high, with the birds 
for my friends. 

Ilia. 13-11. Wakeley Abbott-Smith. 



* This is the weathercock on the church steeple in front of the school. 
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A DOG TURNED OUT. 

When I came home from the market and was lying on 
the rug by the fire, I was turned out of doors, because I 
was wet and dirty. I was very tired. I walked round to the 
back door, it was shut, so I began to- howl, " h-o-o-o-owl, 
h-o-o-o-owl," but this was of no use to me. 

Presently I heard footsteps, so off I ran to the front 
door. It was Mary, the maid, who had been out for the 
afternoon. So I ran to the front door, and when she opened 
it I darted in. Oho ! It was lovely and warm indoors. But, 
Oho ! I found myself out on the road again, for my mistress 
turned me out. Oho ! I was cross, but I said to myself, 
Master will be coming home at six and it is now half-past 
five." 

So I waited, and waited, and waited, until I thought he 
would never come, because the time went so slowly. 

However, he came home at last, and as soon as he saw 
me he called me and 1 went indoors with him, and I was 
not turned out again that evening. 

lib. 11-8. Charles Wright. 
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THE QUARREL. 

(A Dialogue.) 

A Cat. 
A Dog. 

Mistress of Cat. 
^IisTRESS OF Dog. 
A Policeman. 

Caf. Mee-ow, Mee-ow ! Go away, you dirty dog, and don't 
touch me or I'll tell my mistress, and then she \vill bring her 
big stick, and hit >ou. 

Dog. Oh ! So that's your game, is it ? Telling tales to your 
mistress, eh ? Is that what cats do, eh ? 

Cat. I won't tell this time if you'll go away. 

Dog. Well I shan't go, so j'ou can wait in vain. Bow, wow, 
wow, wow, wow. 

Enter Mistress of Cat. 

Mistress. Go away, you ugly animal. \\'hat do you mean 
by touching my cat ? I'll teach you to do it again. Poor, poor 
Tom. Did he hurt you, then ? 

Dog. Bow, wow, wow. 

Mistress. So you are at it again, are you ? 

iHifs dog ic'itli stick. 

Dog. Bow, wow, wow. 

Enter MISTRESS OF DOG. 

Mistress of Dog. ^^'hat do you mean by hitting mi,- dog ? 
I'll have you arrested for cruelty to dumb animals, that 1 will. 
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Mistress of Cat. What does your dog mean by fighting my 
cat? 

Mistress of Dog. That is no business of yours. 

Mistress of Cat. You wait until to-morrow. 

Mistress of Dog. Yes, you wait until to-morrow. You'll be 
in prison by then. 

Enter POLICEMAN. 

Policeinaii. Still brawling ? You've been brawling every 
night for the last week. You'd best come with me. Come 
along. 

[Policeman arrests ladies. Exit all. 

lib. 11-9. Edward Halsey. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. BISHOP, 

A Fisherman at ShenngJiam. 

Myself. Good evening, Mr. Bishop, I wish I had known you 
were going to sea this morning. 

Mr. B. Good evening, sonnj^, it would ha^-e been too rough 
for you to-day, although many a time I have been in rougher 
seas than that. 

Myself. Do tell me about it. 

Mr. B. Well, when I was a youngster I used to go out with 
my father who is a sail-maker. We did not learn so many 
lessons then as you do now; in fact I never went to school at 
all, and began work when I was nine. There was more work 
with the boats then, as we had no railways, and we had to 
take goods to the different villages along the coast. When I 
was older I went on a trawler and we had two or three 
accidents and I and my mates were wrecked. Later on I 
owned a boat myself, but one day I was out with two others 
when the boat upset. The two who could swim got on to the 
boat, but I who could not, swam about collecting the boards.* 
It was the wrecks and this accident that turned my hair grey, 
though my brother's is still black. 

Myself. Here comes my mother, I must go now. Good- 
night. 

Mr. B. Good-night, sonnj'. 

I la. 11. Reginald Apthorpe. 



* The writer maintains that " this is what he said " and will not have 
it altered. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH B. A. J. HOLLEY, ESQ- 

(A Prefect.) 

This morning I had an interview with Holley. I was 
with a friend of mine, who had to say an imposition to him 
for doing what he should not do during roll-call. 

Holley told this boy to start. Here he quoted about six 
lines of " Daffodils " from our blue book of verse. Holley 
had to prompt him. He also said that if he had to prompt 
him more than once more his name would be seen in the 
detention book. I said that he was not lenient enough with 
him. My friend quoted a few more lines of the poem, which 
he was hashing up like mincemeat, and then came to a full 
stop. And Holley gave him up and said, You absolutely 
don't know it." My friend said he knew it all, but four or 
five lines which he had forgotten. But Holley who was now 
disgusted said, " Go away — " 

" Oh dear," said my friend. " You will receive a note 
for a certain space of time for Thursday next." My friend 
promptly replied, " Holley, you arc a rotter." 

Ha. 13. George Evans. 
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KING ALFRED AND THE CAKES. 

King Alfred. Prithee good dame, ^vill you give me shelter ? 

Dame. Who be ye to ask shelter at this time ? I am busy 
and have no fit place to ask ye in. 

King Alfred. Never mind that, I am a poor man, homeless 
and tired, I prithee let me rest here awhile. 

Dame. . Come in then stranger, and, to earn your rest, 
■watch these cakes I am baking. 

King Alfred. Ay, that I will, good dame, while you go 
and feed your swine. \_Walks in and sits down. 

Dame. Well, mind you don't let them burn or you will 
have to go to bed hungry. • iGoes out. 

King Alfred. Oh woe is me that I have to seek shelter 
here while my heart is with my people who have lost their 
leader. I am so tired that I cannot keep awake. 

[Falls asleep. 

Dame. [Entering] Oh ! Oh ! the cakes are burned, wake 
up you lazy dog. Out of this house you go this minute ! 
{Soldiers enter and salute the King.) 

Soldier. Good news, most noble king ; the Danes are 
defeated and their standard is taken. 

Dame. [Astonished] Oh ! forgive me for what I have said, 
I knew not I was sheltering our King. 

King Alfred. Fear not dame, for every cake I burned I 
will give you a gold piece of money. 

lib. 10-7. Reginald Apthorpe. 
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OUR BOATS. 

One day in July when the sun was shining brightly over 
the river, I thought I would get my toy yacht out and go 
with a friend to have races between my boat and his. So 
we launched our boats and anchored them, while we went 
to hire a canoe. Oh ! it was fun. We got in it, and were 
nearly turned over. We soon got to our boats, and pulled 
the anchors out of the water, and pulled the boats into the 
middle of the river. There we anchored them again ; then we 
made the winning post, and set the boats free again. It was 
so funny, sometimes they ran into each other or came in 
collision with the canoe, and oh, how we did cheer ! Once 
mine nearly went over when the wind blew hard. My friend's 
boat whose name was " Molly " soon got free and skimmered 
along the water beautifully, but my "Alpha" was not done, 
for she was soon up with " Molly," and got in front and won 
by one foot and an inch and a half. 

But this was not all, for as my boat began the second race 
she at once turned over, and the race was drawn. The sails 
soon dried in the bright warm sun, and we tried tacking back. 
This was very hard for often there were near escapes of 
being run down by a big boat like the "Viscountess Bury," 
a sea-going motor. And we had to be careful too, in our 
light canoe. But we arrived home without any more accidents, 
after a good afternoon on the river. 

Ila. 12. Donald Turner. 
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"A NOW." 

Descriptive of a Wet Day. (i.) 

Now the carter disappears inside his coal sack and with 
some difficulty manages to guide his horse through the wet 
traffic. Now the omnibus stops, and an old woman, laden 
with parcels from the market, pushes her way through the 
crowd and gets in. Before she sits down, she shakes her 
clothes like a dog does when he is wet, sending showers of 
water over nearly everyone in the 'bus. Now the smart 
young man with a new chequered suit, and a gaily coloured 
tie rather regrets that he did not don his macintosh. Now 
the cricketers double to the pavilion, in spite of the fact 
that they are in the middle of the distinguished Mr. Smith's 
innings. Now Mr. Smith feels rather annoyed. Now the 
public houses begin to fill, and beer and wine flow freely, 
and now billiard players enjoy an afternoon's game of billiards. 
Now some man with nothing to do wanders into a pubHc 
house, and converses with the barmaid. 

Now some lounger rushes into the newsagent's and buys 
a " Daily Mail," and sits reading it contentedly amid clouds 
of smoke from his half-penny cigar. Now the school-boy 
slouches home with a bag full of books, and a head full of 
nothing, (but the bathe he was going to have). And now as 
he sits down to a pile of homework (about which he knows 
nothing), he wishes that the master who set him an essay to 
do on a " Wet Day " had not done so, and was not quite 
so fond of subjects that take two pages. 

Ilia. 13. Arthur Heffer. 
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"A NOW." 

Descriptive of a Cold Day. 

Now Jack Frost is in his glory, he covers the grass 
with a coat of white, which glistens in the morning sun. 
Now he hardens the dry road, and the horses' hoofs resound 
as they sharply trot along. Now the cabman in the stand 
swings his arms across his chest, and stamps his feet on the 
ground to keep warm. Now the boys going to school, slide 
along the frozen pavement. 

Now the skaters can be seen going to the ice-covered 
ponds. 

Now the hot-chestnut man is doing a good trade in the 
market place. 

Now the milliner does a good trade in furs. 

Now in the evening the pavements glisten, and the street 
lamps are reflected. 

Now the people sit round the fires and toast their toes. 

Now they drink some hot coffee to warm them up before 
they go to bed. 

Now they go to bed, and dream about the doings of the 
day. 

Ilia. 13-10. Guy Dale. 
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"A NOW." 

Descriptive of a Wet Day. (ii.) 

Now water is running down the streets as the rain pelts 
steadily down. Now the miller's man puts a sack over his 
shoulders and covers over his cart with a tarpaulin sheet. 
Now the cabbies put on their waterproof hat-covers and turn 
their collars up to their ears, looking miserable. Now the 
trams are over-crowded and a fat man grumbles when 
another fat man comes in and squeezes him in a corner. 
Now the dog comes into the house and shakes the rain off 
on to the carpet. Now miserable mongrels mope about with 
their tails between their legs. Now people who had been 
shopping crowd into shop doors and wait for the rain to stop, 
when it looks as if it would keep on for a week. Now the 
lucky person in a taxi does not envy the foot-traveller who 
has no coat. 

Now the cattle in the fields get under trees and swish 
their tails to and fro. Now the farmer who yesterday remarked 
that his hay would be spoilt if no rain came, rubs his hands 
and begins to be hopeful. Now people return from cricket 
and tennis with doleful faces. Now the lamplighter's light is 
put out by a stray drop of rain. Now the washerwoman 
flies outside to rescue the linen from the line. Now the 
labourer's wife shouts to her children to wipe their boots. 
Now people who grumbled because it was fine yesterday, 
grumble because it is wet to-day. And now I want my 
supper. 

Ilia. 14. Leslie Brooks. 
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"A NOW." 

Descriptive of a Bank Holiday Night. 

Now the large lamps on the sea front are suddenly lit, 
and people jostle with one another as they crowd along the 
streets. Now shopmen in smart clothes stand outside their 
shops and invite holiday makers to step inside and make 
cheap purchases. Now rock stalls " do a roaring trade, and 
people buy sweets and buns to eat going home in the 
train. Now the trams and 'buses with their bright headlights 
come rattling along and crowds of people board them to be 
taken to the station. Now the railway porters are busy, and 
everyone is asking from which platform his train is due to 
start. Now they put their bags up on the rack and settle down 
for the journey home. Now the holiday is over and tired 
people in the train wake up and find themselves at home 
again. 

Ilia. 14. Basil Levett. 
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SOUNDS HEARD IN BED 

It is very pleasant, especially in spring or summer, to lie 
in bed and listen to the early morning sounds in the world 
outside. 

Perhaps there is a big tree near your window, where a 
family of noisy little sparrows are chirruping their delight in 
the glorious morning. A dog in the yard answers the bark of 
a distant friend. 

Further away in the field the cows are mooing, and the 
ponies are having a gallop. You hear the smart tread of 
their hoofs as they go. Then you hear the milk cart 
rumbling towards the house, and presently an interesting 
conversation between the milkman and the cook ; and, as the 
former goes whistling away, you hear the breakfast gong, and, 
knowing what you are likely to hear next, you hasten to get up. 

Ilia. 12-3. Adrian Tuffield. 
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A NIGHT ON A WALKING TOUR. 

An inn ! At last warmth and comfort after walking all 
day. There it stood with a cheerful light streaming through 
the red blinds. Visions of ham and eggs float across our 
minds, and we quicken our pace like horses turned homeward. 
We knock, and the landlady, a big plump woman, wearing a 
white apron and jet beads, sails down and opens the door. 
Then comes the critical moment, " Has she two beds vacant " ? 
" Yes ! " and we sink down on a settle with a sigh of relief. 

Then, off with those rucksacks and dirty garments. We 
wash and come down different beings. Oh ! that supper ; we 
can still remember it. Ham, sturdy rashers, crisp and curled 
up at the ends ; eggs, not a single one broken, each a perfect 
yolk in a perfect white. What a feeling of satisfaction spreads 
over us when we, with a little fork, bore through the egges 
wall and out comes the golden yolk.* After the eggs, home- 
made blackberry jam — huge berries floating in a crimson pool. 
Thick cream and wood-baked bread served by a girl, as Kipling 
has it, " ebon-haired, rosy-cheeked, and made throughout of 
porcelain." What more could a man want ? 

After supper we all gather round the fire and " tell sad 
stories of the death of kings " — or more usually ghost stories — 
smoking the while, bowl after bowl of tobacco. This goes on 
till ten or eleven o'clock, when everyone turns in — we at any 
rate to sleep the sleep of the just. 

IV. 13. Stanley Finch. 



* A strange use of Shakespeare: Richard II., iii., 2. "Hollow Crown " 
Speech. 
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PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 

Pygmalion, entering the silent temple, noticed the great 
contrast between this quiet place and the streets filled with 
the ill-bred, noisy, jostling multitude. 

The temple, illumined only by the sacred fires, sweetly 
scented by the flowers with which the numerous silent adorers 
of Venus had overhung her altars, was much dearer to 
Pygmalion than his native city. With hushed footsteps he 
approached the especial altar of the Goddess of Beauty, and, 
raising his arms on high, prayed to her fervently : — " O mighty 
Venus, all powerful Goddess, I thank thee for the blessings 
thou hast bestowed on our island. I have one favour to ask, 
but one. O mighty Venus ! grant that through thy divine power 
the work of my hands in mere stone, may become precious 
flesh and blood, and may ensure my happiness until the end 
of my days." 

In answer to his petition the sacred flames shot up thrice 
in waving points, illuminating with their ruddy glow the massive 
carving behind. 

Pygmalion, reaching home, went to his studio. Their lay 
his statue in its niche, the setting sun streaming on her marble 
features in all its glory. Pygmalion, turning to some unfinished 
work, heard a soft voice call, Pygmalion ! Pygmalion ! " 
Looking round he saw his statue rise and approach him, holding 
out her arms in greeting. 

Ilia. 12-7. Ralph Drennan. 
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THE LION AND THE POLAR BEAR. 

A true dream dreamt on January 8th, 1914, at 3.20 p.m. 

As I slept on my bed I had a dream, and my dream was 
that I had come to school, and as I walked up the stairs I 
thought I saw a cage, and in this cage was a beast, and his 
body was like that of a lion, and his face was like that of a 
human being. And upon his head was dark black hair all 
rough and coarse, and as I looked I could see his skin, and it 
was all red. 

On the other side of the cage, not so big as the first 
beast, was a polar bear. His long white hair did touch the 
ground as he moved. And now these two beasts began to 
fight, and the lion beast did tear at the bear, and the bear at 
him. But suddenly the- lion did rise on its hind haunches and 

So^'LJw' ti3p..am. ' 

K ^- aii'^'^ risen from my bed I thought what this 

dream, J ^Wj^}^/', and I said: This red-skinned lion is the 
Sphinx, built t!,,,!'! B.C. And this figure being in such heat 
methought this must represent the great heat of Egypt. 
And the polar bear methought did represent the great cold. 
And the heat will crush the cold. So prophesy I unto you. 
And as Joseph declared the dream of Pharaoh so do I unto 
you likewise. 

Ila. 14-4. Rupert Fraser. 
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QUEEN OF THE NIGHT. 

To one forgotten by all, Queen of the Night, who gives 
your weary eyes sweet rest on earth. 

It was a beautiful calm moonlight night, the sky was 
dotted with t%vinkling stars. And as I walked through the 
wood of lofty pines, methought I saw a beautiful maid sitting 
on an ivory throne. And round her sat her courtiers. She was 
dressed in a robe of black, and in her hair a good black 
diamond stood. And on her shoulders the shaggy owl sat, that 
nightly hoots. She was Queen of the Night. And methought I 
saw the pages and the ladies of that Court gather in a ring, 
and methought I heard soft music from the wind. And there 
rose a dewy mist from off the soft brown earth. And then as 
though I had fallen asleep it faded from my eyes. 

Ila. 14-3. Rupert Fraser. 
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HEOROT. 

On many a kindred far and wide was the task laid 
of making fair the folk hall." 

Then came Hrothgar's kinsmen from all parts of the earth, 
bringing with them their warriors, who came carrying gold, 
and silver, and wood to help in the building of the folk hall. 
And men and warriors toiled at the building of the hall for 
many days. Then at last it happened that on a day in spring, 
when the sun shone bright, and all the earth rejoiced, that 
the great hall was finished. And Hrothgar named it Heorot. 

And Hrothgar gave a great feast in his broad-gabled 
hall, and to it he invited all his kinsmen and friends who 
had helped him in the building of the hall. And at the feast 
Hrothgar dealt out rings, and chains and treasure, right 
plentifully unto his guests, and the mead cup was passed 
round many times and there was no lack of good fare, and 
the bards and minstrels sang gaily until dawn was seen in the 
distance in the sky, and then the guests departed. 

And Hrothgar gave also feasts in other days to the 
people who dwelt about him ; and he gave out treasure to 
them of all that was his own, only he would not give " of 
the people's land or of the lives of men." 

And so in this manner was Hrothgar's hall famous 
throughout the land. 

nia. 13-2. Harry May. 
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BEOWULF THE GEAT. 

" The Warsmen bore their trappings into the bosom of 
the ship." 

It had gone abroad that Beowulf the Geat had fitted out 
his keel to fare over the swan-road in search of adventure ; 
and many stood on the shore to bid him a farewell. Through 
the press came his warsmen, fifteen picked men scarred 
from many a fight. How willingly they sped their boat to 
the shore and with what joy stowed they their byrnies in 
the bosom of the keel, the ring-prowed beloved. At last down 
strode Beowulf to the beach; the ring-giver, the lord beloved: 
strong in battle, just in peace. As he passed, a mighty shout 
arose, and the dying sun, stayed his course — lingered awhile 
to gaze on the far-famed hero. 

Ilia. 12-4. Stanley Finch. 
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BEOWULF CHORUS (i.) 

Beowulf has departed into his ship. Now the anchor is 
pulled up with the ringing sea-songs of the sailors sounding 
over the sea. The land breeze fills the sails and away glides 
the ship. 

Fast and far over the flood, the Foamy-Necked Floater 
flies along the Path of the Whale, the armour of the men 
glistening and gleaming in the sun like the fins of some great 
fish. 

Now in the distance it looks like a cork bobbing on the 
waves, now rising to the top of a billow, now sinking down 
into the vale between two waves. 

Presently the man on the look-out sees a cloud on the 
far horizon, but as this nears, the edges seem to be embroidered 
with a white, foaming, waving, lace-like line. But the sailors 
know these to be breakers and the cry of "Breakers ahead" 
is heard: This is soon followed by "Land, Land!" which 
causes all hands to rush on deck. Now the ship is anchored 
in a little creek and the men are unloading the armour. 

lib. 12-4. \'lCTOR MORECROFT. 
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BEOWULF CHORUS (ii.)* 

Now below this cliff on the shore Beowulf is launching 
his boat. The sand is golden and glistens with brine. The 
sea is blue and rippling. It breaks on the shore with a gentle 
wash. 

The sailors are singing cheerily as the ship slides into the 
water. It cuts its way into the sea and leaves a white froth 
behind it. Now it is dancing over the bluish waves. The 
sails glisten like the wings of a huge bird. They flap against 
the masts continually. 

Beowulf is now nearing his native shore. Land ho ! " 
shouts the look-out, and a minute later those on deck see 
what appears to be a cloud, but they know it to be land and 
shout lustily. A white, frothy line appears against a back- 
ground of black rocks and yellow sand. 

On the cliffs one can see green trees, and the delight of 
the sailors knows no bounds so long have they seen nothing 
but blue sky and blue sea. 

Soon the ship is run into a creek and all land. This is 
the last we shall see of Beowulf. 

lib. 11. Douglas Simmonds. 



* Written in examination. 
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STEEPLE MORDEN. 

The Village. 

Steeple Morden, the village in which I live, is on the 
South-Western border of Cambridgeshire, fifteen miles from 
Cambridge. It is a fairly large place, having a thousand 
inhabitants, which is quite good for a village round here. 
The houses are scattered, a few being four miles apart. But 
the core of the village is more compact, being built round 
the three principal roads. There are really only two roads, 
one running from North to South, the other from East to 
West. The meeting place of the village is called the Cross, 
on which a few years ago the gibbet stood. Its place is now 
taken by the more peaceful signpost. Opposite the meeting 
of the East road, which is called Litlington road, with the 
other, is the church, standing in the middle of a well-stocked 
churchyard. The present church is not an old one. It was 
built about fifty years ago on the site of the old church, 
which was built before the Reformation, and was destroyed by 
the fail of the tall steeple, from which Morden took its name. 
To build the present edifice the bells had to be sold to the 
neighbouring parish of Gilden Morden, named after its gilded 
spire. The builders of that church, it is said, not being able 
to build a spire so high as that of our church, gilded theirs. 
Whether they did, or not, is not now known, but there is 
now no gold on the spire. 

Behind the church is a grass field in which the children 
play at games, such as " John, John Nagtail," " Hookody 
Way," and the like. In the middle is a large circular pit 
which marks the spot where one Madam Duckett fixed her 
abode. The children tell, that if one hops round the pit 
three times on one leg without resting. Madam Duckett 
will appear, after the manner of Old Roger of folk lore. I 
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ha\e failed to discover the reason for this, nor ha\-e I been 
successful in tracing the date of her last appearance, but as 
the pit is so large there is little likelihood of Madam Duckett 
being often seen." 

Alongside the church, on the North side, is the school, 
a red-brick building, which is surrounded on three sides by 
a lawn, and a small garden, in which the schoolmaster has 
planted a few fruit trees. In one corner he has put up a 
shed with an iron roof, on which the boys delight to throw 
stones to his discomfiture. 

On the lawn a tennis court is marked out where the 
schoolmaster and his family pass the Sunday afternoons of 
the summer, enjoying a game of tennis, much to the disgust 
of the villagers, who repeatedly tell him that it is very 
wicked. 

There are a few more cottages down this road, and only 
three other houses, in this portion of the village. The first 
is Victoria House, inhabited by Mr. and Mrs. Prince, a kind 
old couple, who keep the only motor car in the village, and 
let out traps on hire. In the next house is the Post Office 
kept by Mr. Smith, the baker, a short little man with a bald 
head, and spectacles. He is always ready for a chat, and 
to give underweight to his best friends. Next door to him, 
in a small house with a creeper growing over the porch lives 
the man who always has what he calls " the pain." He has 
an impediment in his speech, and the way he describes his 
pain, makes one roar with laughter, although it is not meant 
to. Farther down the road, three sisters used to live, the 
only upholders of the militant Suffragettes in our Parish. 
They were so keen to be exactly the same as men, that they 
cut their hair short, and had clothes made to look as much 
like men's as possible. They only made three converts, two 

* Because one cannot hop far "on one leg without resting." — Ed. 
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of whom only ordered their clothes. But the third was 
braver than these, she had the courage to walk one hundred 
yards on a pitch dark night, wearing the attire. 

In Litlington road, the first house we notice is a public- 
house, outside which is a bell on a large pole, which is only 
rung by the boys pelting it with stones, much to the annoyance 
of the publican, an old man of about fifty, who loves gossiping. 
He is an extremely nervous man, so nervous indeed that when 
he rides in a donkey cart he always sits next to the door, 
which he leaves open. 

Tn a small house, with grey plaster walls and dark brown 
windows, lives Mrs. Wilkins, an invalid. She is the wife of 
the traction-engine driver. In this dull place she lives with 
her oldest son and daughter and her youngest son Jonny. 

Jonny is a lad of fourteen years of age who has not yet 
been to school, because his mother thinks it is not "classy" 
enough for him, but who gives an excuse to the schoolmaster 
that he is an invalid. 

His beautiful golden hair, which has never been cut, hangs 
down over his face like a girl's, and gains for him the title of 
"Ancient Briton." It looks lovely hair from a distance, but it 
feels like threads of binder cord. 

He spends his time moping about on the Cross playing at 
" Puff-Puffs " with himself, and trying to spin tops, at which 
last occupation he is hopelessly beaten by any of the smallest 
boys who go to the village school. 

At the last jumble sale in our village there were some old 
French and Latin grammars. These he bought in the hope of 
learning the languages. Besides this he tried to educate himself 
in chemistry and electricity. One day he asked me to buy him 
a penny tablet of sulphuric acid. 

He also has a living-picture film which takes one minute 
to show. He has joined the village Reading Room, where he 
endeavours to play whist and draughts. He invariably loses. 
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Bot being able to beat Reggie Watts, who is only ten 
years old. 

Altogether he and his mother are the silliest pair in the 
village. 

A few yards further down, the " Old Witch " of the village 
was wont to live. She must have been about sixty years old 
when I first saw her. She was dressed in rags, green and 
rotten with age. She had a shawl flung round her head, and 
she hobbled along with the help of a crooked stick. A more 
realistic witch I never set mine eyes on. 

The road next descends a steep hill, with high banks on 
either side, which gives it the appearance of a Cornish lane. 
It passes over a bridge, and up again over another hill. 

The stream, which passes under the bridge, is as pretty a 
one as can be found. It is only six inches deep, and it can 
be leapt at almost any point. After passing through a marsh, 
in which moorhens often lay, it goes on again, through the 
Vicarage grounds. 

The Vicar and his wife have a large house, standing in 
a pretty garden, and a shrubbery. The Vicar is the only 
person in the village who agrees with the schoolmaster upon 
the point of Sunday games. He even goes so far as to 
announce it from the pulpit. This is the one subject on which 
he "practices what he preaches," for every now and again, 
on a Sunday afternoon, he spends his time practising fancy 
strokes at tennis. 

The road after ascending the hill branches off, and the 
part which goes on to the Green, the third part of the village, 
is extremely muddy. Few people live here ; there is a shop, 
an inn, and a few rows of cottages. In the summer the shrieks 
of the swifts are heard better than anywhere else, for they 
nest down here, under the thatched roofs. The road becomes 
more muddy still, till at last it ends in an old farmhouse, a 
few cottages, bams and outhouses. This farmhouse used once 
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to be haunted. A young girl was murdered here by a man, 
who used a knife, a shawl, and a coulter, a very queer set of 
implements. And in the churchyard, on an old grey stone over 
the girl's grave, are carved the instruments. 

About three years ago the gamekeeper who then occupied 
the farm was dismissed, and a new one appointed. This new 
one heard strange noises, and saw visions, and reported the 
matter to his master. Next night a watch was kept, the 
watchers being armed with shot guns. But no ghost appeared, 
and the gamekeeper was not again troubled. 

The people in the village chiefly work on farms ; keep a 
pig, and a small allotment, at which they work after arri\'ing 
home in the evening. They are very keen on politics and on 
cricket, to discuss which they meet every evening on The Cross. 

I am now going to describe one or two games played 
by the children, and sometimes by the older people. 



HooKODY Way. 

A favourite winter game of the boys of our village is 
Hookody Way. It is a game in which any number can take 
part, and is liked better than marbles and cricket for that reason. 
It is played in the field behind the church, which is divided 
into three pieces: There are two smaller pieces, c and b on 
either side of a large one a as in the figure. 
Two boys are chosen, usually the biggest, who 
stand in the middle of the court a. The rest of 
them go in court b or c. 

The boys from b attempt to cross to c, and 
the boys in c try to reach b. But if while 
in court a one of them is caught by either or 
both of the two boys who stand in the middle, 



B 



and lifted off his feet, he has to help to catch the runners. 
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The game goes on until all but two of the boys are 
caught. If another game is to be played these two " start it," 
as it is called, that is, they go in the middle. The runners at 
first run through frequently, but when about half of them have 
been caught no one cares about it. They are then mocked 
with various cries, the chief of which is " They daren't come 
through ! They daren't come through ! " 

This is enough for the runners, they make a combined 
rush, shouting as loud as they can, " Hookody Way ! Hookody 
Way ! " 

There are few if any tricks in this game. Perhaps there- 
is only one, which is to lie on one's back kicking vigorously at 
anyone who attempts to approach, and all the time edging 
nearer to the safety of the goal. 

One thing more, if a player leaves b he must go over to c 
and not back to b till he has placed a foot in c, and vice versa. 

Caution. Don't play this with any clothes on which are 
not to be torn or spoilt. 



Marbles. 

Terms used in the game. 

Taw is the name given to the marble with which one shoots. 
Shot is any marble put in the ring at the start. 
Shatter is a taw which has secured one shot. 
Nothings, prevents the use of the terms marked by an asterisk. 
''Slips, claiming the right of another go, as the first go slipped. 
'''Rounds, taking the marble at which one is shooting for the 
centre and moving one's taw round, keeping the same 
length radius. 
''Oysters is claiming the right of withdrawing a shot from a 
hole, and putting it as near as possible where it was 
before. 
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No dubs, may not get two at one go. 

Dubs claims the right of securing two at one go. 

Straights, must shoot so that the taw and the marble at which 

one is shooting are in a line with the centre of the circle. 
No straights prevents the use of straights. 
Kniicks compels one to keep touching the shot or the taw, as 

the case may be. 
Drawbacks claims the right of withdrawing taw from the one 

that is to be shot at. 
Cut-a-head. Going hard in the hope of hitting one out. 
Zoodle (z pronounced like a Greek zeta). Going gently in 

order to get near. 

There are very few marble games played in our parish, 
and not one that is played has a name. The one that is liked 
the most is played in a ring, any number of players being 
allowed to take part, the usual number being two. I will 
describe a game with two boys playing, A. shooting first and 
B. second. 

They each put a marble in the ring, one on each side 
of the centre. 

A . puts his knuckles on the outside of the circle and shoots ; 
he may cut-a-head, as it is called, or he may zoodle. 

B., if he has any experience in the game, will, before A. 
shoots, say "Nothings," for if he does not, A., if he has a bad 
go, may claim another by saying " slips." 

"Nothings," says A., and B. shoots. "I've hit!" says 
B., and sure enough he has hit A.'s taw. For this he has 
another go. 

"He's out," says B. "No!" says A. "I tell 'ee "a is!" 
" I know 'e ain't," are among the various cries, caused by B.'s 
taw hitting a shot on to the line of the ring. 

They arrange the matter by B. having his go again. This 
time he misses the shot and goes out himself. A. fetches out 
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his shot, and by bad luck does not spin, but goes out himself. 
He zoodles. Slips ! " he shouts, for his marble is only three 
inches inside the line. But B. has shouted " Nothings." 

Straights," shouts A. therefore. " Nothings ! nothings ! " he 
shouts excitedly, for if B. knocks his {A.'s) taw out of the 
ring, A. forfeits the shot which he has already secured. B. hits 
him, but still keeps on the long way to shoot, so he calls 
"Rounds" before A. has had time to say "Nothings." 
Nothings!" says A. "Don't want 'em," says B., at the 
same time knocking A.'s taw out of the ring and holding out 
a dirty paw to receive the shot. 

B. then cuts-a-head and misses. A. zoodles, and B. knocks 
A. out of the ring, going out himself. A., in cutting-a-head at 
him, ' cuts out the shot," as he expresses it, thus terminating 
the game. 

There are few rules in this, as in most country games and 
sports. One rule says that a taw may only be used six times 
in the game. 

Another is that if the first man cuts-a-head the second 
is bound to. 

A rule which does not exist, but one that would save many 
squabbles and even a few fights, is that if a marble is on the 
line it is to be counted as over the line. 

IV. 13-5. Lewis Broad. 



THE LAY OF FINN. 

The tale sung by Hroihgars minstrel in Heorot and 
now retold in nine chapters by boys of Form llla. 
(Average age 13-10.) 

I. Hoc AND HiLDEBUKH. 

II. News of the Battle. 

III. The Bale Fire. 

IV. The Pact. 

V. Hengest's Treachery. 

VI. FiNNESBURH. 

VII. The Fight at Finnsburh. 
VIII. The Death of Finn. 

IX. HiLDEBURH. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LAY. 

Finn, king of the North Frisians (Eotens) and son of 
Folcwalda, carries of Hildeburh, sister of Hnaef and 
Hengest, and daughter of Hoc, a Danish or Scylding 
Chieftain. Hoc pursues the runaway couple and is killed, (i.) 

Hnaef and his brother Hengest seem to have attempted 
to avenge their father's death by a raid into the country 
of the Frisians, and a desperate battle takes place, in 
which Hnaef and a son of Finn [here called Finnlaf] are 
killed." (a.) 

The bodies of Hnaef and Finnlaf are burnt on a funeral 
pile. (Hi.) 

After that there is a treaty of peace, which provides 
that as winter is coming on, Hengest and his Danish 
followers shall be allowed to remain in the Frisian country 
and be treated by Finn on equal terms \vith his own 
subjects, (iv.) 

Hengest, however, broods over the past and is suspected 
of planning a revenge -' after the winter is over, (v.) 

The Frisians therefore anticipate matters by surprising 
Hengest and his men at night as they sleep in hall 
(Finnsburh). (vi. and vii.) 

Hengest is slain by [Hun, with a sword, Lafing] but 
Guthlaf and Oslaf, two of his followers, escape, return later 
on, kill Finn in his own castle (viii), and take queen 
Hildeburh back to her fatherland." (ix.J 

J. R. Clark Hall. 
(Note in the Translation of ,Beowulf.) 
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THE DAUGHTER OF HOC. 

Fairer than cool dawn was Hildeburh, daughter of Hoc, 
and much loved among her kinsfolk. 

Proud, indeed, was Hoc, King of the Spear-Danes to 
have so gentle a maiden to his daughter. And there was 
one who durst look upon her with his eyes, by day and night. 
A man mighty under helmet was he. Finn by name, son 
of Folcwalda. 

So it fell on a day that Finn, the famed shield-warrior 
of the Frisians, made himself ready to seek Hildeburh. 

Under the pale moon he fared forth, set out from his 
own land ; the wind was blowing strong. Yea, indeed, so 
furious was it, that twice he was hindered from launching 
his ring-prowed ship. But on the third day Finn went him 
into his ship ; cleft the mighty waters. The sea-boards 
cracked, and she was carried on the wings of the wind. She 
floated like a swan, her graceful prow sank into the trough, 
now rose again on the white crest of the waves, for wild 
were the waters. 

On the morrow, the sea-worthy craft was seen tossing 
upon the waves. 

So upon the third day Finn landed with his men and 
beached the goodly timber. 

Then went the warrior, proud of birth, over the land. 

At nightfall Finn made himself ready and stole into the 
bower of Hildeburh, who was watchful against his coming. 
Half joyfully and half sadly she greeted him; and she, who 
was ready to leave, never saw her home again. 

Then back they went speedily, quietly, to the seashore, 
and embarked in the sea-craft. 

But Hoc, when he awakened, found that his daughter had 
left him, and he was angry at heart. Then he bade make 
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ready the ships ; for he would go after the spoiler and follow 
his daughter over the floods. 

So without stay he bade warriors make ready for his 
defence, and set out from his own land over the sea. And 
as he rounded the horn of the bay, met the buffet of the 
waves, saw he a fleet of mighty ones. Now many a brave 
warrior dreaded Finn's men, for they were as mighty as the 
wind. 

The fleets met, and the fight raged fierce. But it was 
not till noon that Finn struck Hoc with his blood-stained 
brand. Then the one ever bold in battle gave forth his spirit, 
and many brave warriors wept over his lifeless corpse. 

Sad was Hildeburh, daughter of Hoc, when she learned 
what had befallen her dear father. Then straightway she 
journeyed to the land, of Finn. 

And Hoe's men made great moan, for they loved him ; 
and Hildeburh, in her bower in Finn's castle, wept for many 
a long day after his death. 

But, in the mead-hall, there was much tumult, and men 
sang of the victories of Finn. 

nia. 14-9. Robert Burns. 
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NEWS OF THE BATTLE. 
' Then war took off all Finn's thanes, save only a few." 

Then while the fight was going on, while the war raged 
and sword fell lustily on helmet and shield, Hildeburh sat in 
the high hall fearfully awaiting the outcome of the battle, 
how it had fared with him in the sword-play. 

The men came back from the battle, the warriors from 
the shield-play. Horses neighed, their hoofs clattered on the 
cobbles. 

Then through the hall came the doughty warriors, tired 
and sick at heart. Their trappings hung loosely on them, 
their armour was bloodstained and smashed from the fighting, 
their boar-crested helmets dented, and their swords and mighty 
battle-axes broken. They sank down wearily, lay them on the 
benches, called for mead. 

Down to the hall came Hildeburh from her bower, asked 
eagerly of the heroes how it had fared with her lord in the 
battle, which side had won in the strife ; but they were loth 
to tell who had gained the victory. 

Then from the watch-tower the warden was heard crying, 
" Lo ! I see afar off, Finn coming to his hall. Not many are 
there with him, and Finn holds low his head, appears sad in 
mood, sorrowful at heart, as though coming back from defeat." 
Then into his hall came Finn, a sad look upon him, his battle 
sark bloody, no sword by his side. 

His followers laid themselves down wearily on the benches, 
while Finn the mighty one, leader of his people, betook himself 
to Hildeburh's chamber and rested himself on a stool. 

Then he, the famous one, said to Hildeburh, his bed- 
sharer, the husband to the wife, "O Hildeburh, the day has 
gone sorely with us. Many of our most famed warriors are 
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slain, and with them Finnlaf, our only son, the beloved one. 
Woe be to us now our dear son is dead ! 

Also I, furious at his death, rushed into the battle slaying 
on all sides, came to where the leader, thy brother Hnaef, 
stood. Him I slew, though he fought valiantly for his life, 
plied lustily his battle-gleamer, best of swords. That is all." 

And then Finn, the giver of rings, sank down to rest. 
Hildeburh was nearly at death with grief, for now not only 
her father, but her brother and her son also were departed to 
\"alhalla, and she was left to mourn on earth. 

Again came the cry of the watchman, ringing through the 
hall and bower, " I see Hengest, the famed shield-bearer, 
wielder of weapons, coming towards this hall. Few are there 
with him. Lo ! Hnaef comes too. Men bear him, shield on 
shoulder." At once a clamour arose in the hall and every man 
fitted himself for the fight. 

Hengest stood at the door ; " Peace," he said, " I come for 
peace." 

Ilia. 13-6. Harry IVTay. 
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THE BALE FIRE. 

The greatest of death-fires whirled up to the clouds, roared 
before the barrow." 

Then did the Vikings make up the pile. The mighty- 
warrior was ready for the flames. They led his prancing 
horses fully harnessed to the pyre. 

Then came one with his sword, that well-wrought shield- 
biter. And last of all the hero, Hnaef the mighty one, a 
prince among his people, was given to the flames. Round 
his last bed rode eight horsemen, his torchbearers ; and as the 
last noise of sword striking shield echoed away, the Lady 
Hildeburh, queen of her people, came from the mead-hall. 
Then did she command that her son also should be given to 
the flames. 

There rose a wail from the Frisian women, the death-cry 
of the heroes. The smoke-wreaths swirled round the corpses, 
sweeping them with their sombre streamers. The flames rose 
higher. The gold on the Viking's armour began to pour in 
streams on the pyre, a glut of gold, the hoard of kings. 

The sorrowing people bade them their last farewell as the 
heroes were wrapped in clouds of smoke. Then they returned 
to their mead-hall. 

1 13-3. Ralph Maxwell Drennan, 

U4-9. Frederick Maxwell Harris. 
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THE PACT. 
Then they plighted on either side a fast troth of peace." 

Then came Hengest unto Finn to make a pact, for he had 
lost many warriors at the sword's edge. 

There they made a pact and swore that if any man should 
stir up the strife again, then the sword should settle it. 

After, Finn offered Hengest Finnsburh, his high hall, that 
he might rest before the going back to his kinsfolk. And each 
time at the ring-giving the Spear-Danes of Hengest should 
receive rings and gold, swords and byrnies, even as did the 
warriors of Finn. 

Then at the ring-giving the hall shone, and brightly burnt 
the fire on hearth-floor. Rings and gold were brought forth 
from the treasure-hoard. Then Finn arose and the rings and 
bracelets were given. With precious plate, byrnies, and all 
gifts he showed regard for Hengest's friendship. Greatly 
did the bard please Finn and his hearth-companions by his 
tales of valour, his song and merriment. Yet Hengest, the 
scather, thought of vengeance on Finn, rather than of peace 
according to the pact. 

Ilia. 15-2. Gerald Smyth.* 



* The fair copy of this piece was put together by the Editor from 
two versions by the boy. The boy in consequence did not recognise it 
as his work, but it can be assigned to no one else. 
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HENGEST'S TREACHERY. 

" Then was winter away and fair the earth's bosom. The 
guest in his exile was meaning to go from the land." 

Then, after many weary months had passed, long days 
gone by, winter with its cold winds and icy tempests had 
passed away, and spring, the gentle nurse of the tender buds 
of summer, with its warm winds and gentle showers had 
come again, and now the earth's bosom was passing fair. 

The sea also was quiet and at last the guest of exile, the 
wanderer from his home, could return again to his beloved 
Fatherland. But Hengest, the wanderer, who had stayed in 
peace with Finn all the long snow-time, had abided without 
war in the quiet homesteads, thought not so much of his own 
home across the seas, but rather of vengeance against Finn 
who had murdered his brother, taken his sister, and caused 
him to dwell with his followers in a foreign land. 

One day, therefore, as he paced along the shore, watching 
the rolling billows, looking on the mighty ocean, he thought 
how he might kill Finn, slay the hero in his homestead. But 
also he thought how he had made a pact with Finn, to bide 
in peace with him all the while. Then as he lay in doubt, 
knew not what to do, there came to him one of his captains 
saying, ' O, Hengest, why go you not up against Finn ? " 
He has done you every wrong, has despoiled your followers, 
and killed your brother and his hearth-companions ; and yet 
you bide here and do nothing to avenge them. We will all 
stay beside you, will defend you even unto death. Come, 
therefore, vengeance for you is near. Stay no longer." 

And Hengest the mighty one, leader of his people, listened 
to his captain, went after his trusty follower, to kill Finn the 
murderer of his brother. 

Ilia. 13-6. Harry May. 
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FINNESBURH. 
The gables surely are not burning ! " 

The evening was bright and clear and the halls of 
Finnesburh were resounding with the minstrel's voice as he 
sang many songs of the valour of Hnaef the mighty in battle, 
he the ring-giver. Night was falling and the men were 
rejoicing in the mead-hall, and the laughing resounded even 
to the battlements in the tower. 

Night had fallen and the watchman in his tower was 
looking far into the wide-spread plain. Then Hengest the 
mighty warrior arose from his seat and said stirringly : Oh 
ye mighty warriors, men of the Spear-Danes and my hearth- 
folk, give ear to what I shall say : Soon we shall come to 
blows with Finn, the evil one, who hath wrought many deeds 
of pillage and of guile. It will be in seven days and in seven 
nights, that we shall go to Finnes castle and capture it by 
war. We will yet take Hildeburh back to her own people, 
make her happy. But as for Finn, he will be slain by the 
sword. Now my hearth-companions drink to the hour when 
the castle of Finn shall be levelled to the plain." 

He sat down, and at that moment a voice cried from 
the tower, " Arise, for the day dawneth from the east ! Or 
no, it is a dragon that flyeth in the air. Or can it be that 
the gables of Finnes castle are on fire ? " Then went 
Hengest up to the tower and spake, " Nay ! these are never 
gables burning, nor a dragon in the air that flyeth. But it 
is the moon that glints upon the ring-mailed foe which is 
come up against us." 

L 
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Then went Hengest the mighty warrior down into the 
mead-hall, and spake saying : " The enemy is come up against 
us and we are to be ready for the battle. Arm yourselves 
with your byrnies bright and make fit for fray." 

Then was there a mighty clamouring of swords and 
byrnies. Then followed a silence till there came a knock 
on the door, and a voice cried. " Hi there ! Who holds the 
door ? " 

Ilia. 13-11. Harold Taylor. 
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THE FIGHT AT FINNSBURH. 
Then at the wall was there din of mortal conflict." 

HwEet ! Loud rang the sword, the seaman's axe whistled 
through the air. The walls resounded with the clash as sword 
met sword or sark. No need was there of torches for the 
gleam of the swords, the brain-biters, lit up all Finnsburh. 
Over the slain hovered the ra^'ens, gloomy ; wheeling in the 
dusk, awaited the finish of the fight. Long waited they wot 
I well ere the last man fell, sank quivering to the ground. 

Well fought they. Round the hall strode Hengest, 
protector of his people, heartening his hearth-companions, 
cheering on his thanes. Time on time Finn's warriors flung 
themselves at the door, and men fell like com before the 
sickle. For five days thus fought they; till at last, Hun, firm 
in battle, burst through and thrust Lafing into Hengest's 
breast. Small wonder, for though there hung in the mead- 
hall a Golden Hammer such as Thorr's, over Finn's standard 
stood a burnished image of Tyr God of the sword-play, the 
left-handed one.* Dead though Hengest was, in no wise 
abated the fury of the fight. On they strove for another two 
days till at last all were killed but Guthlaf and Oslaf and a 
few of the bravest, who went over the gannet's bath, the 
swan-road, back for more men. That was a good fight ! 

Ilia. 12-8. Stanley Finch. 



The writer is Tyr among "the Gods.' 
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THE DEATH OF FINN. 

Likewise thereafter a fierce death by the sword found out 

Finn." 

Then went Ordlaf and Guthlaf straightway to Finnes castle 
and found Finn the mighty one, he so good at the sword- 
play, tired of the day, for it was night. Then slunk they in 
and caught him by the neck, and well-nigh slew him then, 
but he faced them and said. Are ye come hither for to 
kill me unawares in my own castle ? Nay I will face you 
to the end, and met it joyfully." 

Up they jumped with rage, and there was a mighty 
clamour of shield to shield, and though Finn fought valiantly 
they drove him as a sheep against the wall, and there Ordlaf 
thrust Lafing into Finnes breast, and slew him before them 
all. 

Then said they to Hildeburh, who was standing afar oft 
in a dark corner, " Now you must come with us and cleave 
the ocean and we will bring you back to the land of your 
forefathers, to your people." 

Ilia. 13-11. Harold Taylor. 
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HILDEBURH. 

Over the sea-way they hare the princely lady to the Danes, 
led her to her people." 

Then spake Hildeburh, queenly wife of Finn ; bowed with 
sorrow was she, yet proudhearted, so that even Gulhlaf was 
made afraid. She spake : 

I will go with you now, back to the land that I love, 
the land where my mother did bear me ; for why should I stay ? 
My father Hoc, whom I loved, have ye slain by the sword 
— for my sake ; my husband also took ye from me, and my 
dearly-loved son, my only son Finnlaf. He would have been 
king to-day. Of my brothers, Hnaef and Hengest, have ye 
reft me also. Never may I see them more, for Valhalla, 
home of heroes, is not for me. Well worthy are they to be 
numbered among the chosen of the Valkyries, the Allfather's 
servants. Worthy are they of happiness, but I may not be 
happy. 

The halls are dark now, the tapestry hangs listless ; no 
longer is heard the minstrel's song, no longer the clash of 
arms ; or seen the dinted byrnie gleaming on the wall. For 
my son Finnlaf, the light of my hall, is slain ; nought but 
weeping is heard in the bowers, all is death ! 

Up, Guthlaf, Ordlaf, thanes of valour ye, to lead me 
captive ! Nay, I will come. But as a serf, to obey my 
slaves within mine own mead-hall ? No, never ! Never may 
I be captive, but a queen ! I, no other, will rule you now. 
Who else may ? Come ye back with me : my thanes are ye 
now. 
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Up, up, to your sea-wood, warriors, to brave once more 
the terrors of ths nickers' path. 

But stay, Guthlaf ; come you, and take for me the riches 
the princely spoils of war, the handiwork of cunning smiths. 
Take them all, for who may claim them now but I ? Who 
but I may own them ? Take them, and come. 

Ilia. 13-4. John Hamshere. 



FOUR STUDIES 



BY 



Members of the Sixth. 
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"MISS CAMPBELL'S." 

As regards situation Miss Campbell's could not be beaten. 
It had taken up a strategic position on the main street of 
the little North of Ireland village, between the pump and 
M Gimpsey's public house. Miss Campbell (there were three 
Miss Campbells, but they were always known by the collec- 
tive singular), had always maintained a strictly non-committal 
attitude towards the two rival factions. She served those who 
regarded the pump as the social centre of the universe with 
the same detached and patronising air as she did the followers 
of Bacchus. 

Miss Campbell's had two windows, one on each side of 
the door. The window on the side of Mr. M'Gimpsey's was 
devoted to the lighter side of life. It was a conglomeration 
of ' black balls," conversation lozenges," and Wild Woodbine 
cigarettes. I learnt from Miss Campbell, during an interview 
which was strictly "in camera," that the pink conversation 
lozenges with " May I see you home ? " on them, were the 
favourites, while "Will you be mine?" on a white ground 
was only used by brazen experts. Black balls and conversa- 
tion lozenges loomed very large in the lives of the village 
children. The young male debauchee, starting with a halfpenny 
worth of blackballs, passed by almost imperceptible stages to 
conversation lozenges. As these were useless without someone 
to whom their ardent messages might apply, the youthful 
village mind "hghtly turned to thoughts of love." Cigarettes 
were next tried in order to prove to one's friends that one 
had indeed reached man's estate, and now having plunged so 
irrevocably into Life there was nothing for it but M Gimpsey's 
flaring lights ... I only mention this window on account 
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of its educational importance in the village. It took the raw 
material in hand, like a primary school, and passed it on, 
slightly modified, to Mr. M'Gimpsey, who gave it a final 
polish, and turned out " men of the world." 

Particularly on Saturday nights at 10.30 did he turn them 
out. 

The other window of Miss Campbell's contained boots, 
soap and other uninteresting necessities. It was considerably 
cut into by the little red letter-box (Miss Campbell's was a 
post-office too) and nobody took much notice of it. 

The doorway was in the middle. It had a brass latch 
which you pressed down with your thumb. You pushed the 
door and it rang a bell, and at the same time the smell 
came out to meet you. The bell, the smell, and the darkness 
were a little trying to the novice, but experienced shoppers 
in the village encountered all three and Miss Campbell as well 
with equanimity. 

The Trinity of the Misses Campbell was an established 
article of faith in the village creed, but there might as well 
have been two. 

The third and eldest lady was very seldom seen. Local 
gossip outlined her, rather sketchily I thought, as rejoicing 
in a complete set of false teeth and a great deal of " book- 
learning " ; and on account of these qualities she was regarded 
as a superior person and held in awe. 

The second Miss Campbell ruled not only her sisters but 
the entire district as well. She had no false teeth like her sister, 
but she had a red toupee continually coming down over one eye 
and, paradoxical as it sounds, the lower the toupee fell, the higher 
was Miss Campbell raised by it above the common herd. 
"Scholaring" she had none, but she had a culture of a much 
more dangerous sort, culled from the postcards and telegrams 
which passed through her hands, which gave her a real power 
in the village. To see her standing behind the ^inc-covered 
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counter, a greasy knife just out of the bacon in one hand, 
and a handful of postcards in the other, was an education in 
itself. She was a Fate with a red toupee over one eye, and 
with her greasy knife ground almost to a shred in the middle, 
she cut the thread of many reputations. 

She was dignified in the extreme. I remember one day 
asking her to stick on some stamps for me. She looked at 
me and, seeing me quail under her glance, she crushed me. 

You've a tongue and spittle of your own," she said, 
and sailed into the parlour. 

While I was shamefacedly sticking on my own stamps, 
the latch clicked, the bell rang, and a young woman took the 
smell fair in the face and came in. 

A'm for tak'in the red braid after all," she began in 
her rough northern accent, to Miss Campbell who had emerged 
from the parlour when the bell rang. "Are you now?" said 
Miss Campbell smiling, " I said to myself when you were 
buying that magenta stuff, ' surely that'll never go with her 
wee blue dress.' " That answer explained many things. It 
showed a deadly local knowledge, but it showed at the 
same time that the " Fate " could be sympathetic and a 
woman. 

The younger sister was eclipsed by the other two. She 
was an oldish-youngish woman with hair turning prematurely 
grey. She was in the shop but not " of the shop," which 
was entirely dominated by her sister's personality. She served 
you with a simple detachment quite different from the "Fate's" 
curiosity as to the ultimate destination of everything she sold. 
If you came in for an extra pound of butter at the eleventh 
hour, she did not say, " Well now, that's the seventh pound 
this week ! " and decline flatly to give you any more, as I 
have known her sister do. She was one of those feather- 
bed" women, on whom you always feel you are making a 
greater impression than your importance deserves. 
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She read a great many paper-back novels and was out- 
wardly a very colourless middle-aged woman. Inwardly she 
was a raging fire, and it was her novel reading which gave 
me the first clue to her secret. Bit by bit I followed my 
clue, and in the end she stood accused of a hopeless, secret 
passion for Mr. Lyons the Presbyterian minister whom she 
sat under" every Sunday. 

I never betrayed her secret. 

In the village Saturday night was the culminating point 
of the week. Then the whole adult population turned out to 
shop and drink ; nor did these diversions divide the sexes in 
any way ; there were women in M Gimpsey's bar, and men 
in Miss Campbell's shop. Here those inseparable companions 
the bell and the smell were kept very busy. On Saturday 
nights, however, the smell was reinforced by another, that of 
women in shawls, which is a smell that exists only in 
Ireland. 

The shop, lit up by a dim oil-lamp, looked vast and 
unfamiliar at night. Weird shapes loomed just above your 
head, which in daylight became nothing more than boots, 
hams, tin-cans and brushes hanging in confusion from the low 
blackened ceiling ; but at night those shapes might have been 
anything. 

In the background the red toupee of Miss Campbell shone 
in the lamplight as she leaned far over the shiny zinc of the 
counter to hear the whispered demands of frightened children, 
and take the shyly proffered tin-cans, which would be filled 
with some mysterious compound and handed back. Sometimes 
a few coppers would be extracted from the sticky, grimy little 
paw where they had been tightly clutched the whole way down 
the street, but more often a comprehensive nod from Miss 
Campbell dismissed the business. In the darkness on the other 
side of the shop, the youngest Miss Campbell sold cloth and 
tape in lengths roughly measured along the worn brass yard, 
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let into the counter. Behind her towered a vast pile of small 
brown-wood drawers with glass knobs, which seemed to contain 
everything from fishhooks to pills. 

This sort of thing went on till about 11 o'clock at night, 
and then the women would clutch their shawls more closely 
about them, the brass latch would click, and the women would 
disappear into the darkness to sort out husbands and brothers 
from the confused mass outside the public house. 

Then lights would begin to go out; the Misses Campbell 
would roll up and slap the last bales of cloth on the counter ; 
replace little brown drawers which had been rifled, and tidy up 
the little shop for the Sabbath. 

In M'Gimpsey's the sleepy barman would fling out the last 
customer ; remove the corks from the automatic bottle opener, 
and swab up the top of the bar with a damp cloth. 

Then he would come and stand in his shirtsleeves at the 
door, outlined against the brilliant interior, spit once with 
emphasis into the street, and shut the door. 

Then more lights would go out, and more and more plainly 
the sound of the waves would come up the steep moonlit street, 
from the sea. 

Denis Ireland. 
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SI CREDERE DIGNUM EST. 

Upon a certain summer's day when the earth, Hke some 
great kiln, sent the air eddying in little whirl-pools of steam, 
I walked deep in the country. Between high banks, where 
hovered painted butterflies, stretched the road thick with 
grey dust. I halted on the upward climb to pant for breath, 
and dropped into the soft, unresisting moss and fern at the 
road-side, where a tall larch gave pleasant shade. As I lay, 
the droning of a bettle sounded to my ear like a low lullaby, 
and at last overcome by its drowsy influence I fell into that 
pleasant state — half sleep, half reverie — in which the real and 
fanciful are inextricably combined. The grass-hopper at my 
side, the yellow-hammer in the hedge above, were still audible. 
But besides these sounds I seemed to hear smothered voices — 
cries and moans, and the despairing wails of those imprisoned 
without hope of release. 

In the evening I returned to the unromantic world of 
maps and guide books, and discovered, not without surprise, 
that I had lain within a stone's-throw of the famous Bartlow 
tumuli. Further research showed that here was fought that 
last fatal battle between Canute and Edmund Ironside, which 
imposed a Danish dynasty on England. 

Yet there is another legend in connection with these 
mounds which, though perhaps less credible, is certainly more 
curious. It was told me by an old woman. One of those 
delightful people one so rarely meets, who, having lived from 
their childhood in one district, are full of the local myths and 
traditions — the village folk-lore. 

The tale is as follows : — Some three hundred years ago, 
all England was shaking beneath the blow of mighty civil 
strife ; when father turned against son, and brother against 
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brother. In those days, East Anglia, ever faithless to 
monarchy from the days of its first leader Hereward, was 
the stronghold of the Roundhead, the centre of Puritanism. 
Here was often seen the mighty Cromwell, and in the church 
of Saffron Walden he held his councils and assemblies. But 
as yet the new way of thinking was in its infancy, the 
spirit of revolution was not rife, and when Royalist and 
Cromwellian met, the latter was not always victor. So it 
was no strange thing that one summer morning the whole 
country from Linton even to the Colne Valley, was thrown 
into confusion by sudden news. For the forces of Charles 
were marching, several thousand strong, from Bedfordshire. 
And men, with the enemy almost in their midst, as they 
armed themselves must needs think of their wives and 
children, who could not be left without protection. Some 
trusted in what they considered the inviolable sanctity of the 
church, and hid their women there. It was perhaps in this 
village of Bartlow alone, that one man, wiser than his fellows, 
foresaw the excesses of the cavaliers ; yet even he did not 
consider the weakness of the forces of his own party. He 
suggested that they should conceal the women and children 
in the barrows which the Danes erected of old to cover the 
ashes of their glorious dead. This then was done, and as the 
Royalists came through the choking dust, the mounds were 
hollowed out with spade and pickaxe. By noon all the maids 
and matrons had entered in, and save for the narrow shafts, 
through which penetrated a faint ray of light, all was as 
before. Then with an easier heart the men of Bartlow 
marched out to a steep pitch upon the Linton, road where 
they should meet the enemy. We can see the little band as 
they stood leaning on their pikes — they were hopeful, even 
confident. What did it matter if some died? Would there 
not be others left to release those who awaited their coming 
in the still darkness ? 
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Then as the light waned, came the dull clash of battle. 
All night they fought, but at last, slowly retreating, the Round- 
heads fell back upon the church, where they hoped to find 
safety in the winding steps of the tower. But here a fate 
overtook them more terrible even than that which befel 
Balsham in the Danish wars. For there one man lived to tell 
the tale, who held the foe at bay by defending the narrow 
stairway of the steeple. But here not one survived, and dawn 
broke on a village devoid of life. But this was only the 
first act of the tragedy. What must have been the sufferings 
of those awaiting their release, whose cries and lamentations 
were unheard, or if heard, disregarded ? 

And still, the story goes, on the anniversary of that day 
are heard the moans and wailing, not loud nor harsh, but 
softened by the wall of earth, through which they pass. 
You may say the story is unreal, impossible, but be this as it 
may, the spot is worthy of a visit, where the mounds stand 
out, larger than any of their kind in all the countryside. 
And if you clamber to their summits, where stand gaunt pine 
trees, a wide view is opened up, eastwards out on the rolling 
pasturage of Suffolk, and westwards where the East Anglian 
heights raise their heads, and wooded Hertford nestles in 
their shadow. From here if anywhere can you see the great 
charge of the Danes, or the Roundheads fighting to the last 
beneath the lofty tower of the church. 

George Anderson. 
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POETIC DICTION. 

Life as everybody knows is made up of feeling. The 
emotions are the important things in life, not the amount of 
matter we move from one place to another. And out of the 
stress and counter-stress of these same emotions, our fears and 
our desires, we have buUt up our ideals. These ideals are 
supposed to stand out above the everyday petty cares of life 
that created them with a separate existence of their own, white 
and gleaming towers that we have raised, out of the dark that 
covers us, to guide us over tortuous ways. 

It matters nothing that all these same ideals and emotions, 
courage and strength, self-sacrifice and love, may be traced 
back to the " instinct of self-preservation." Surely the love of 
life is as fine a thing as the admiration for self-sacrifice that 
overshadows it. 

All art tries to lift us out of the insignificant into the real 
world. To show us the ideals unsullied, with only such detail 
as is relevant. But because there is no real world for us 
outside the world we live in, art is a perpetual and glorious 
failure. We must borrow from this world to create the illusion 
of another. Some borrow too much ; they are realists." Some 
too little ; they are ' romanticists." Some strike a happy 
medium, and for a time the illusion is perfect. \\e breathe 
the air of this phantom world of ours and for a time we 
are as gods." 

All artists are men speaking to men, but it is the poet 
who is heard. He has language at his command, the material 
with which he works, more flexible than the pure sound, or 
even than colour, that may also be made to mean tangible 

M 
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things ; a wondrous subtly-flashing thing woven of silk and 
steel, full of ever-changing lights and shadows; language, that 
is at once a slave and a god. 

It is Raleigh who speaks of the war of the words. Apart 
from the fact that words are slowly changing their definite 
meaning there is another connection in which they change much 
faster. Every word has a subtle value of association, very 
•difficult to define, but easy to feel. We say " kill " on week- 
days, as it were, and " slay " on Sundays. We may not say 
'bang" in poetry, though "clangs" and "crashes" abound. 
And there is no reason in these things. 

We must go back again to our definition of art. All art 
is trying to lift us into a world of pure emotion. But were 
we compelled to go through this world at the mercy of our 
sympathetic emotions, rejoicing eternally with those that rejoice 
and sorrowing with those that sorrow, life would shortly 
become unendurable. Fortunately we have the protective 
emotion of laughter ; not the spontaneous laughter of a child, 
but " a sense of humour." 

By its means we see a man, who slips on ice and falls 
heavily, as an automaton ridiculously out of control, rather 
than as a human being in considerable discomfort. 

Laughter lets us look from behind glass, while the other 
■emotions, whether for joy or sorrow, throw open the casement 
and let in the cries of the world. 

But here it becomes necessary to stop and explain. To 
laugh at a person is to be out of sympathy with him; to laugh 
with him is to be in sympathy. This looks clear enough, but 
the case is complicated when the object of mirth sees the joke 
against himself. We laugh at FalstafF but we are not in the 
least out of sympathy with him, simply because FalstafF is in 
the joke too. (Lamb, in his essay on the Old Comedy, makes 
the point clear.) Bernard Shaw's characters are quite un- 
conscious that they are being held up to ridicule, and the laugh 
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against them is apt to slip into a sneer in consequence. We 
are nearer the cave-man again, and all the hard, mean ugliness 
of laughter that Falstaff hid away so cleverly comes to the 
surface again. It is human but not beautiful, in spite of the 
realists. 

And that is why we have a poetic diction. 

With our " clangs " and our " roses," our " ivory " and 
our " steel," we strive to fashion a realm where laughter may 
not enter and the other gods go their way unmolested. But 
with laughter we cut away much that is vital and our words, 
having shut out the stream of life, sicken and die. Then we 
get " poetic diction " in inverted commas and tear our hair. 
Worse still, we laugh. Only there remain the deathless words 
that tell of deathless things, "love" and "death," and "sea" 
and " sword," and their kindred. And of these and the things 
whereof they tell us, poetry is made. 

Sydney Fairbanks. 
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CONCLUSION. 

To theorise about art and the purpose of art is a very 
interesting intellectual pastime. But it has nothing to do with 
art. As well theorise about religion. We may argue with 
all the plausibility in the world that religion serves the 
purpose of raising morality, but we know perfectly well that 
no truly religious man was ever religious because he thought 
it bracing for his morals. And we may argue to our heart's 
content that art serves this or that purpose, that it enlarges 
the mind, or that it is an outlet and purgation of the 
emotions," or that it is merely a species of pleasure ; and yet 
we know perfectly well that none of these things have any- 
thing to do with it, that we do not read Hamlet in order 
to improve our minds, nor do we write a poem because we 
feel it hygienically necessary to tap an overflow of emotion. 
We know perfectly well that none of these things are in 
our mind : we write a poem purely and simply because we 
are made so, just as we cry out on receiving an unexpected 
blow, simply because we are made so, and not because we 
consider it useful or a desirable outlet to our feelings. Art 
is of our nature : it is a great outstanding fact, sublimely 
superior to all theorising and demands for explanation. So 
far from it being necessary for us to justify its relation to 
the rest of life, it is the rest of life that must be justified in 
relation to it. For art is the end of life. 

The end of life is a great eternal debating-ground and 
naturally so ; our whole nature rebels against living without 
object, and some purpose in life is a primary need. But 
people usually get off the point in discussing the question and 
fall into inconsistencies. They try to convince us of the 
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superior nature of the particular end in life that they advocate, 
they try to argue about it logically and give us reasons for 
following it. That is a great mistake. The very essence of 
an end in life is that it should be unreasonable ; there should 
be absolutely no cause or reason whatever for following it; if 
there is any reason for which we should follow it then it is 
that reason which is the true end, and the other pretended 
end is only the means to it. An end is that beyond which 
you do not go. For every other part of your journey you 
can give a reason ; it is leading you on to the next point. 
The end alone has no excuse for itself ; it leads nowhere. 
It is by definition something absolutely and irredeemably 
useless. Now art is the one supremely and sublimely useless 
thing in life. Art then is the end of life. 

It may be objected that to prick a million holes in a 
piece of paper is also undeniably useless, and that therefore 
according to this reasoning it should be an end of life. 
Logically the objection is perfectly correct. As a matter of 
practical fact it need not concern us in the slightest. The 
simple answer to it is that nobody would think of doing so. 

The application of the rules of logic to anything of the 
nature of art has been the cause of much suffering. To discuss 
an idea which is essentially emotional by a system which is 
the antithesis of emotion must be inevitably artificial and unreal. 
That is why any discussion concerning art is so hopelessly 
unreal and superficial. We may argue and reason and theorise, 
and all the time in our own hearts we know it is not so. We 
know that all these reasonings are so pitifully inadequate, that 
no definition can cover, no theories explain, and no words 
suppress the wonder that is poetry : we have only to take up 
the Agamemnon and all these theories and definitions vanish 
into meaningless shadows. 

Art cannot be explained or discussed ; it can only be felt. 
To discuss it we must either already have, or else be seeking 
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to found, a groundwork of principles of criticism; for otherwise 
discussion is impossible. And from principles of criticism 
Heaven preserve us ! Is not the very failure of the French 
classical poets due to the fact that they insisted on reasoning 
what and why and how to write instead of merely writing 
without troubling to know the why and wherefore ? 

Art in fact is something great, inexplicable and undefinable. 
Also it is the end of life. This last, is of course, mere assump- 
tion ; it is a matter of opinion, not discussion. But all other 
ends are either too vague or else they do not seem inspiring 
enough, they do not seem sufficient to be the end of all things. 
Happiness," " Progress'' (the two most meaningless of all) 
Virtue," " Duty," all are vague, none are satisfying. All 
mean in the last resort " happiness " either direct or ultimate, 
and narrower or wider according to interpretation; and happiness 
must refer to a state either material or intellectual, and which- 
ever it be, it is not sufficiently inspiring and does not feel 
adequate enough to be a real end of being, and justification of 
the universe. We involuntarily ask, " What is the good of it 
all ? " It is on the other hand the great distinction of art that 
it is alone and in itself absolutely satisfying. When we are 
writing a poem or dancing a morris, the thought cannot so 
much as occur to us, " What is the good of it ? " Absolutely 
we feel that it is alone in itself sufficient reason for its existence, 
an adequate end of life. Art alone can justify itself for itself. 

But when I say. Art is the end of life, I want a very wide 
meaning for art. I do not mean that the end of life is to 
write a poem or paint a picture, but it is the spirit that these 
things express. What I mean is, that we must live poetry. 

When we read King Lear we come forth from it changed 
in spirit. It is as if we had seen a vision, and the whole earth 
is lit up. It may only last a few hours, or less; it may fade 
even sooner into the light of common day; but while it lasts all 
the world is transfigured. Nor does it mean that we are in the 
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clouds ; we can do the most trivial actions, only everything is 
changed. During this time we can do no wrong, we can do 
nothing mean ; all selfishness, all pettiness, all the commonness 
of ordinary life is vanished. It is as if in one moment we had 
seen all the immensity and all the littleness of life, and we 
walk as gods, of it, and yet not of it. 

It is the spirit of poetry that none can describe, and that 
all have felt, the " gentle exaltation " that Shelley speaks of. It 
is neither joy nor sorrow, but rather some divine calm deeper 
than either ; it is the mood in which we can conquer worlds — 
or sacrifice them. Poetry can produce it, and music ; and the 
night under the stars and the rustling in the forest ; from all it 
comes. It is the vision of the infinite. 

That is what Art means to me, and that is what I mean 
when I say that Art is the end of life. It is that great trans- 
figuration that Shakespeare alone has brought out to the full — 
in his Hamlet and his Richard II, in all his great characters 
again and again. There are those who say that Hamlet is a 
man who 'thinks too much and so is unfit for action," and 
their words fill me with anger and pity. Is that all they can 
see in Hamlet — an overgrown unbalanced intellect, an eighteenth 
century University professor? No; Hamlet has seen the vision, 
and all the Danish court with its artificialities and pettinesses 
has become folly to him. They may well call it madness, for 
he is no longer of their world. And with Richard II, too, after 
his failure the same miracle has taken place, and in the hour 
of his subjection he is mightier than any. His thoughts are on 
the infinite, and the courtiers pester him with documents to 
sign; they laugh at his madness and think themselves sane, 
practical men of the world, but it is they that are mad and 
blind who cannot see beyond their own petty self-seekings and 
wranglings, their crowns and documents. The whole fourth act 
is magnificent with the men of the world mocking at him for 
his folly, taunting him, scorning him, jeering at him, and he 
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meek and submissive, his thoughts elsewhere, and all the while 
he towers among them like a god. 

I cannot describe the spirit, I can only intimate it vaguely 
and inadequately ; but it is the spirit of poetry and it is the 
spirit of life. A poem, a landscape, a storm can give us it for 
a few moments or a few hours ; and for these moments we 
walk in Heaven and on earth at once. And when I say that 
we must live poetry and that the end of life is Art, I mean 
that the whole goal and object of our being is to live thus 
continuously in celestial light, like gods. 

Prologue of the Perse Players. 
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APPENDIX A. 

VERBATIM REPORT OF A "LESSON" IN ORAL 
COMPOSITION. 

The following is verbatim report of a lecture on Domestic Life in 
Shakespeare's Time, delivered today, Friday, February 13tb, by 
Raymond Hodges {Form Ila,, age 12-2). The boy's lecture was taken down 
word for word by a shorthand writer. The whole paper reports, as nearly 
as can be, every word spoken in the class between 9.5 and 9.45. After 
the lecture the Junior Republic began to discuss a vote of censure, but the 
discussion had to be adjourned owing to lack of time. I am sure the 
reader will be sorry not to know the result. Though the lecture is 
reported verbatim, I have had to supply in the debate several sentences 
which the shorthand writer could not understand. But the reader may rest 
assured that the words here printed vary scarce a whit from those 
actually spoken. 

The lecturer and his illustrator came to tea one day among others 
and the subject was discussed for a while. Of books the lecturer has 
borrowed the following' "The Elizabethan People"; Wilson's "Life 
in Shakespeare's England"; Strutt's "Sports and Pastimes"; Furnivall 
and Munro's "Shakespeare: Life and Works"; Sidney Lee's " Stratford- 
on-Avon " ; as well as quoting from his previous reading in several other 
volumes. The objects exhibited were either taken from the classroom 
toy-shelves or borrowed from my room. The pictures are either a boy's 
drawings or postcards brought from Stratford-on-Avon. The Chairman, 
and all the other speakers, are boys in the class. 

Lecturers in the science of psycho-physiological pedagogy and students 
in the same are heartily in\ited to examine this appendix with stop-watch, 
graph, and aesthesiometer. 

LECTURE ON DOMESTIC LIFE IN SHAKESPEARE'S TIME. 

Chairman (12-8). Sir, I am glad to introduce to j'Ou to-day our 
friend Hodges, who, as you know, has given us a lecture beforehand, an 
idea of his lecture at least beforehand. It is a very interesting thing 
which he is to lecture on, the Domestic Life of Shakespeare' s Time. 
He will show you the different customs, the way they ate and the way 
they went about in the house. As I do not want to take up his time and 
I can see he is anxious to start, I will let him introduce himself. 
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Raymond Hodges (12-2). You can imagine from what Mr. Cook has 
told you about the domestic life in Shakespeare's time that they did not 
have a very lively time of it. The house was supported by huge beams, 
thick oak mostly. If there were panelling on the walls, as you can see 
from the picture which Nelson will bring round, it showed that they were 
people of some little substance. The people did not have very large 
windows, and if they did they could not read, because they had no books. 
The poor people could not afford to buy books. Instead of the fireplaces 
we have now with a tiny gas-stove they had a very large fireplace in which 
you could sit, by the side of the fire. They had stone floors which were 
not very evenly set, because they were set by themselves. (Master : That 
is not very clear.) I mean, the people set all the floor themselves. It was 
rather interesting to get a lot — (Master : Lot, lot, lot ?) — to get a number 
of stones which were not square and then a big block, and then you had 
to search about and get a little piece that would fit in between, like a. 
jigsaw puzzle. 

When you went from one room to another, there was generally a dip, 
this was to allow room for the rushes to be put on the floor. (Master : I 
do not think this is clear. The lecturer makes a sketch on the blackboard, 
showing a door with a step below.) You have to come down a step into 
the room. This space was to allow room for the rushes, which were 
scattered on the floor. Perhaps they had a staircase which went up outside 
the house. I don't think Shakespeare's house had one. (Master : No, it 
hadn't, but there is one in a village near by.) I will not say much more 
about the general appearance of the house, as Moulden will give a lecture 
on architecture. 

The furniture they had was a four-post bed. The bed-clothes they 
made themselves with their own loom. They did not go out as we do 
and buy the bed-clothes from a shop, but made it at home with their own 
hands on their own loom. They had a large oak chest and straight-backed 
chairs. In one of these pictures you~ will see the Lovers' Settle in Ann 
Hathaway's Cottage. (Interlude while a wooden model of the Lovers' 
Settle in Ann Hathaway's Cottage is also sought for but found missing. 
Master : I must apologise for having left the little settle at home.) It 
was not very comfortable to sit on, because it was rather narrow. In the 
kitchen they had a dresser, like they have nowadays, but rather old- 
fashioned. They always had grandfather clocks. (Master : One of these 
days I will tell you the date of grandfather clocks, and what they had 
before grandfathers came in.) The children had to sleep on mattresses. 
The father and mother slept in a big four-post bed. The utensils that the 
household needed were, first of all, plates. Instead of having the plates 
we have now, they had in very early times a slice of home-made bread. 
Next came this (showing a wooden trencher). I doubt if any of you 
have heard the expression, a good trencherman. That was a man who 
cleaned up his trencher well enough to turn it over and have his pudding 
on the other side. After the trenchers, or wooden plates, came these 
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pewter plates (showing a pewter plate). After that came these (showing 
an old willow-pattern plate), that you recognise as china. 

They used rushes for a good many things. First of all, they had 
them to put on the floor. They also wove them into mattresses. You 
will see the rush mattress very clearly in the picture Nelson will pass 
round. And then they had them to make their so-called candles, which 
were really farthing dips. They took a rush and dipped it into a large 
pot of tallow, then they took it out and hung it up to get cold. The dips 
were not very thick, and you can guess they did not give a very good 
light. So that when Shakespeare's family were expecting visitors, the 
servants (Master : There were no servants) ; well, someone would go 
round and take the rushlights, which were placed in a thing something 
this shape (blackboard illustration of rushlight-holder). You see they 
are a pair of clippers. The rushlight is doubled so that the two ends are 
upward. Then they would light both ends. You can see they never 
hardly had a very good light. (Master : What is the point of saying 
"they doubled it round?" Boy explains.) That is the origin of the 
expression you often hear "to burn a. candle at both ends"; it is 
considered to be extravagant. They did not have forks. Forks came in 
in 1611. But they had their knives, possibly their hunting knives, and 
their fingers. They would cut off a piece of meat, take it in their fingers, 
and put it in their mouths. Any gristle that was left over they would 
put in a voider. They kept wiping their fingers on a napkin, and then 
after the meal they would throw this into the voider, which was a kind 
of receptacle. (Master, taking advantage of a pause to point out details 
in pictures : You will see there the original trencher used in Ann 
Hathaway's family, and there is the pewter of a later date, and here 
finally the earthenware.) They drank out of tankards like these (showing 
large pewter tankard). They did all their own weaving, spinning and 
leather work, such as repairing their boots. 

The peasants were at work all day, and then in the evening they had 
no books to read. The schoolboys had no home-work, they had no books, 
they had no light, and so they would sit in front of the fire, and what 
would be more natural than that they should sing folk-songs ? Or perhaps 
they would carve chairs. You will see the carved heads in this drawing 
which Nelson has made of Mr. Cook's settle. I should think each would 
take about one evening. The schoolboys had many duties. Before school 
the schoolboy had to get up, wash himself — he did not go into the bath- 
room for this (Master: Why? Answer: Because they had none), but they 
went down and washed under the pump and got a pitcher and threw the 
water over their faces. (Master, to a boy : You know all this pretty well 
already. Go to my house, get the maid to help you, and bring from the 
high shelf the copper bowl like a saucepan, that you know of, and be 
thou here again, ere the leviathan can swim a league.) The schoolboy 
had to set the meals and then clear away. He had to wait upon his 
parents and any visitors that might be at meals, and then after that he 
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could have his own meals. He did not undress entirely, but slept in most 
of his underclothes. He had to get up, and as I read in an old account, 
he pared his nails, tied his girdle round him, and went downstairs and 
saluted his parents. He got all ready for school, after having his break- 
fast, what breakfast they had, they did not have much, and started off 
very early for school. You will remember what Shakespeare says : — 

"The whining schoolboy with his satchel 
And shining morning face creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school." 

I think it means they started so early for school and were so unwilling 
to arrive there that they went slowly and unwillingly. (Master : What time 
did he arrive there ? Directs the class to make a note that the school 
hours are to be looked up.) At school the punishments were, being kept in 
after school, or the master would get several strong boys to lay the culprit 
over the desk. In the street when he goes home from school he is neither 
to play with the hoop or top as they do to-day, but he had to walk home 
soberly and salute any man he met. At dinner-time he would get his 
parents' meals and go round to serve them, then he had his own food. 

Sports will be dealt with in another lecture. They had many games, 
some like the ones we play now. But altogether the Elizabethan had a 
fairly dry time of it. I do not know that Mr. Cook will approve of my 
saying that, considering that they sang folk-songs in the evening, and had 
morris-dances such as we try to dance ! 

Mr. Cook told me that I had to sum up the advantages. I don't see 
that there are many advantages, except that after being cooped up all the 
winter they felt very joyful when spring came. They went into the woods 
and cut branches and danced round the Maypole on the village green. 
They had a nice — (Master : Nice, nice, nice ! Boys suggest good, pleasant, 
happy, enjoyable. Enjoyable is preferred) — an enjoyable time then, but I 
don't think in the winter they had many advantages. 

(The lecturer steps down from the rostrum. Mr. Chairman, finding 
his normal way barred by a visitor sitting near, squirms out between the 
front legs of his desk and arrives on all fours. He mounts the rostrum.) 

Chairman: Gentlemen, I am sure we have all enjoyed this pleasant hour. 
It has been most enjoyable to me I can say, for I have learnt many things 
I could not have learnt from everyday knowledge. (Master : What does 
that mean ?) Well, from everyday life without the lecture. He has told us 
all about these plates. It is very interesting to see the birth of our plates, 
as it may be called, first of all the great slices of bread, then the trencher 
made of wood, then pewter, then our china plates. Then he has told us 
all about our sports — (laughter) — or rather how they did not have their 
sports. Also he has told us about Ann Hathaway's house. It seems to us 
an honourable house. (Criticism of word "honourable.") Well, we think 
much of it ; it is very interesting and well-known to us. The only thing I 
think he has missed out is that he didn't tell us that they had some very 
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interesting sports.* But he ought to liave told us of the game Nine IVIen's 
Morris, which we know well, as every boy in our Form can play it. But 
anyhow it is a fine lecture. It beats all we have had this term, I propose 
a vote of thanks and I hope someone will second it. 

(Master shows an old bowl in which to draw water. It cannot be a 
saucepan. Why ? Answer : Because it is not burnt at the bottom. Can 
anyone tell why it should be made of metal? Answers: (1) Because it 
cannot be broken easily ; (2) metal would not rot. Several other questions 
and comments nipped in the bud because not to the point.) 

(Seconder not arranged for. Peter of Ely comes out and seconds the 
vote of thanks.) 

Peter of Ely (13-5) : Sir, I beg to second the vote of thanks for the 
excellent lecture the Captain has just given us. I think the Chairman has 
said what is to be said, and I am afraid I can't think of anything more to 
say — (Master, interrupting suggestively, "It remains but to say" . . .) — 
that he might have given us a few more examples of the games they had' 
in those days. (Master : Any further speakers ? Come out, then. 
Announces) — 

Sir Reginald (11-4). Sir, I am very pleased to support this vote of 
thanks. But I think it would have been better if the Captain had said 
lecture instead of leck-tcha, and one or two other words. (Master: Don't 
end on a note of censure. Compliment him before you sit down.) I 
think he has done it very well, and I have not heard such a good 
lecture since I have been at school, given by a boy. 

(Master: There remain ten minutes. What shall we do? Cries of 
"Vote of Censure on the Government." Master: Hands up 
those in favour of discussing a vote of censure on the present 
Government. Very well. Announces) : 

Leader of Opposition, Sir Reginald. Sir, I think that this Govern- 
ment has not been such a very bad one — that is, that it has not been 
bad all the time. I think that Sir Pelinore has been trying to make 
everyone obey him. Also that he had to be pointed out one or two 
things by Mr. Cook. (Master: "That is not sense.") Had to be shown 
things that were going on in the class, while he was dismissing them. 
I don't think that Jackson has been doing the Wapenshaw properly, as 
the minute he comes in he begins fumbling in his bag. I don't know 
what it is for. Nobody knows. Only himself. And Prasad, who is 
Monitor of the Cards and of Lates and Absents, tliinks he is Prime Monitor. 
He has been telling boys to sit down and ordering them about. This is 
not his business. (A member of the Government protests that it was the 
business of the Monitor of the Cards, as the disturbance occurred before 
a certain lesson when the Prime Monitor was in another set, and so not 
present in the room. Sir Reginald continues) 

* This is Sports Term, and the speaker is Sports Monitor in the Cabinet. — Ed. 
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The officials of the present Government are always messing about at 
the table, and do not get on with the Homework, the Pindrop, and other 
business. I therefore propose a vote of censure. (Master : Who seconds ?) 

Moulden (12-6). I second this vote of censure against this very bad 
Government. I do not agree with this method of getting new cards 
practically every week.* I think nearly everybody has deserted poor old 

B . (Master : That is surely not a respectful way of referring to your 

Prime Monitor.) Has deserted Sir Pelinore of the Fountain and gone over 
to Sir Reginald's side. I hope that the Opposition will get in to make 
a better Government than at the present moment. (Seconder steps down. 
Master announces) 

The Prime Monitor (10-10). Sir, Sir Reginald is not very encouraging 
to me. As to his saying that Mr, Cook had to point out one or two 
things, and that in this corner we were messing about, that was only 
about the second time I had dismissed the class. As to Moulden saying 
that people had to be given new cards every week, I think people like 
him who get a smudge over their cards every week must have new cards. 
We cannot have smudgy cards. (Master, in a, pause : Defend your position 
upon the other grounds.) I think if there is a vote of censure it will be 
to the ruin of the country, unless people on this side come back to me. 
There are several men to whom I actually gave posts, who I hear are 
now deserting to the other side. There is Nelson, whom I made Knight 
Guardian of the Humpty Dumpty. 

Nelson (12-5). I may say I have never been on your side. But 
I thought I had to remain Guardian of Humpty Dumpty. 

Sir Pelinore. I think he is not right to leave me when I had kept 
him as Guardian of Humpty Dumpty. They are only changing over for 
fun. There is no reason for a vote of censure. 

(Sir Pelinore steps down. Master announces) 

Prasad (12-8). Sir, I am very sorry that several people from Sir 
Pelinore's side have deserted and gone to Sir Reginald's side. They 
first voted for Sir Pelinore, and then when they did not get any post in 
the Government, they did not think they could get any good by staying. 
Everyone cannot get a post, because there are only five posts in the 
Government. The Leader of the Opposition has pointed out that I think 
I am Prime Monitor. I found several boys fiddling with their books, 
and throwing chalk on the floor, therefore I asked them to listen ; and 
as they did not I asked them to report themselves. 

Master. What does the Prime Monitor think? What do you think 
of this practice ? Is it in keeping with your principles or not ? 

Prime Monitor. No, Sir, Prasad told the boys to report themselves 
because they were writing on the board. 

'These are the weekly report cards. When a boy returns a dirty one the responsible 
official will not receive it, but makes the offender obtain a new one. The School imposes 
a fine of twopence. 
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Master. They did not report themselves. 

Prime Monitor. No, Sir, because when I heard of it I told Prasad 
that if he did it again I should turn him out.* 

(Master : Fraser, point out that as the clock is just going to strike, 
the discussion must be postponed.) 

Fraser (14-5). Sir, the clock is now about to strike, which it always 
seems to do too quickly for us. We have really had no time to discuss 
this matter this morning, because of the lecture. But I wish to say 
one thing : That the present Government, if it were taken with the 
English Government, would be certainly different. (Master : Explain.) 

Fraser. If this Government were compared with the English 
Government in the House of Parliament it would be found a very 
different thing. To begin with — 

Master. No, to conclude. 

Fraser. To conclude, the clock is going to strike. 

(Clock chimes the third quarter, the Prime Monitor celebrates the 
Pindrop, and Littleman goes oif to "Maths"; while the master, as the 
Fourth Form enters, turns to his bookshelf and reaches down Hamlet.) 

*The point is this. The practice of sending misbehavers to report themselves is a 
function of lower-form officials. The present Opposition uses it, claiming "the backing 
of the law," which is the Master's authority. But, believe it or not as you like, this 
Prime Monitor (age 10-10) is in power on the sole principle that he will not call in 
the aid of a higher authority, but govern with the might of his own right hand. — Ed. 
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APPENDIX B. 

The following are lists of suggested titles for many varieties of 

composition, which have been selected from hundreds of appropriate 

themes. They are given here as a further aid to the full understanding of 
the Play-method. 



Vivid Oral Description (after the act to be described has 
been done). 



Climbing a Tree. 

Laying and Lighting a Fire. 

Cleaning Boots. 

Boiling an Egg. 

Buying Something. 

Driving a Nail. 

Planing a Board. 

Watering the Garden. 

Digging in Earth. 

Mowing a Lawn. 



Sharpening a Pencil. 
Sewing on a Button. 
Sawing a Plank. 
Making Toast. 
Pouring out Tea. 
Packing a Parcel. 
Pitching or Striking a Tent. 
Developing Photographs. 
Playing (a Game) . 



2. Oral or Written Soliloquy (to be kept distinct from narrative 
or description). 



A Little Dog Locked Out. 

The Cat in the Pantry. 

The Mouse and the Trap. 

The Caged Lion. 

A Fish. 

The Little Boy Lost. 

The Honey Bee. 

A Duck in a. Thunderstorm. 

The Burglar in the Dark. 

A Man whose Pocket has been 

Picked. 
The Pickpocket. 

A Man who has Lost his Train. 
The Moping Owl. 
Lord UUin (''left lamenting.") 
Guy Fawkes. 



Robin Redbreast. 

A Dairymaid. 

A Swineherd. 

A Shepherd Boy. 

A Page Cleaning the Sword of 

a Knight. 
A Knight Keeping Vigil. 
The Man who is Plotting to Kill 

the King. 
The King who Fears Assassination. 
The Old Woman who Lived in a 

Shoe. 
The Man in the Moon (lost in 

Norwich). 
Dr. Foster (in difficulties at 

Gloucester). 
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3. Dialogues. 

Orally and extempore these are difficult, but very good practice. Written 
by an individual, they are equally good and much easier. Orally, it is well 
so to arrange them that the conversation is led by one, the other coming 
in merely as assistant or foil. After some practice two protagonists can 
put up a very good skirmish of wit. Here I suggest beginnings only, 
because every teacher's course will develop on its own lines. 

Dialogue in the Dark. 

Dialogue at Cross Purposes (on a prepared theme). 

Dialogue at the Cross-roads (germ of a curtain-raiser). 

Dialogue in a Railway Carriage (character study). 

Dialogue in a Tavern Parlour (notion of Politics, etc.). 

Dialogue on the Telephone (criticism of articulation). 

Dialogue through an Interpreter (use of French or Latin). 

Dialogue through a Messenger (trial of accuracy). 

Dialogue in a Dream. 

Dialogue Lying Down (Field-day, Tramps in a Barn, Couple in 

Bed, etc). 
Dialogue on May-day, Christmas Day, etc. 
Dialogue on the Way Home from Church. 
Dialogue between Shopkeeper and Customer. 
Dialogue between Painter and his Model. 
Dialogue between Schoolmaster and Boy. 
Dialogue between Foreman and Labourer. 
Dialogue between Butler and Footman. 
Dialogue between Ticket-Collector and Passenger. 
Dialogue between Policeman and Wayfarer. 



4. Imaginary Conversations (usually confined to written work). 

Between : 

Two Flowers. A Boy and a Fairy. 

The Pot and the Kettle. A Witch and an Inquirer. 

Master and Man. A Cat and a King. 

Mistress and Maid. Jack and Jill. 

Housewife and Beggar. Jack Spratt and his Wife. 

The Butcher and Baker (with Punch and Judy. 

Chorus of Candlestick- Cinderella and one of her Sisters. 

maker). A Prince and a Pauper. 

Skylark and Robin. King Copbetua and the Beggar Maid. 

Sheep and Goat. Young Bekie and Burd Isbel. 

Any pair from Aesop's Fables. Robin Hood and the Sheriff. 
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Dramatic Dialogues. 



Action is of course allowed in the preceding forms of dialogue ; but 
here it is insisted upon. Properties should be introduced. These dialogues 
generally are carried out in blank verse written beforehand, but can be used 
as well in prose. 



Dialogues between : 



Queen Elizabeth and Walter Ralegh. 
Guy Fawkes and his Discoverer. 
Dick Turpin and a Traveller. 
Thorr and any one of his Giant 

Foes. 
Stanley and Livingstone. 
Henry IV. and Prince Hal (before 

or after reading Shakespeare's 

Henry IV.). 



King Alfred and the Peasant Woman. 
Oliver Cromwell and John Bunyan. 
Cromwell and Milton. 
Julius Caesar and Brutus. 
Finn and Hildeburh. 
Puck and Peter Pan. 
Two paid Murderers. 
Richard I. and Blondel. 



In connection with such work as this I have promised myself and the 
boys the composition of "Unwritten Scenes in Shakespeare." Material can 
be found in any of the plays, e.g. Rich. II., IV. i., 

York : Great Duke of Lancaster, I come to thee 
From plume-plucked Richard. 

We intend to compose a, record of the interview. Other scenes are : When 
Casca nearly "blabbed out all the conspiracie " (see North's Plutarch, Life 
of Brutus), the Death of Falstaff (as reported in Henry V.), etc. 



6. Description {written in one paragraph). 



Sparrows in the Dust. 

Raindrips. 

The Dog's Swim. 

Cattle Drinking. 

A Ship Sailing. 

An Angler in a Punt. < 

A Cat Washing. 

A Puppy Pleased. 

Ducks Going Home. 

A Parrot with a Nut. 

A Sleeping Dog. 

Thunder. 

A Stone Cast into a Well. 



Cockcrow. 

A Ship arriving in Harbour (two 

points of view). 
Bird's-eye Views (a) Housetops. 

(b) Treetops. 

(c) A Street. 

(d) A Train. 
An Angry Man. 

Any Picture (Shown). 
Any Object (Shown). 
Any small incident (seen). 
Any incident (imaginary). 
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7. Description {written in two or three paragraphs, and scarcely to 
be distinguished from Prose Studies.) 

Elaboration of preceding titles. Flying a Kite. 

The Gardener at Work. The Dungeon. 

The Window Cleaner (sees into A Grocer's Shop. 

all rooms from outside.) A Chemist's Shop. 

The Hat blown off in a Gale A Day in Camp. 

(this could be the core of a A Field Day. 

Prose Study entitled " The Inspection. 

Gale.") A Cricket Match. 

The Baker's Visit. A School Debate (Such pieces as the 
A Hot Day. last four are only good when 

A Cold Day. elaborated into Prose Studies by 

A Wet Day. Characterization, etc.) 

Morning Sounds Heard in Bed. An English (Latin, French, History) 
Sounds Heard in Bed at Night. Lesson. 

The Diver. A Railway Station, etc. 
Haymaking. 

PROSE STUDIES. 

The titles under this heading are meant to serve as hints rather 
than subjects. To set "Dawn" as the subject for a boy's essay would 
be absurd, but as a hint for a Prose Study almost any vague or wide 
term suggesting a picture or an occurrence will do. Given the title it 
is the boy's business to invent the core. The types of composition 
represented in the preceding lists are all working up to Prose Studies, 
as they themselves lead on to essays and other forms of prose. These 
titles serve equally well to suggest poems ; they give a keynote, "and 
direct the attention to fit themes. If some cf the titles here given 
suggest but little to teachers they might nevertheless be tried with a 
class. One must not judge the children's minds by one's own. I have 
never written a Prose Study in my life. If the teacher sets the home- 
work he may give one title or fifty. In this list the themes are grouped 
in a series merely for the sake of convenience and not because they 
have ever been used on any such system. The series-titles may serve as 
a suggestion for the teacher. If it were not so intelligible I would offer 
this list as my first contribution to Futurist poetry. Outlines would go 
like this, // we ever made them, e.g. 

Roofs. From my windows I see roofs and chimneys of all kinds — 
mention three or four typical — Light in a dormer-window — I can 
see two old men talking in an attic — Birds fly out from eaves near 
by— mention nests — Character of a town as fancied from its roofs. 

A Crowd. Man stops in the street and looks intently on ground, or at 
a window — growth of the crowd — conclusion, either he is playing a 
practical joke, or the matter is trifling. 
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The Old Chest, (a) One is sitting in a room by firelight and fancies 
what has been in the old chest many years ago ; or (6) Story 
of boy hiding in play, cannot get out — many possible conclusions ; 
or (c) Boy finds old chest in attic — description — soliloquy — opens it 
and finds faded letters and odds and ends. 

At Home Day. Boy gives sincere account of his own feelings when 
paraded by a fond parent — perhaps includes tales of others in similar 
predicament. 

■Ships (Suggests the following) : In Harbour, In a Storm, On Board, 
The Stowaway, Toy Boats on a Pond, .\ Cork in the Rainbarrel, 
Paper Boats in the Gutter, A Sailor's Wife, Shipwreck, Piracy, 
etc., etc. 

Details of method must be left to the individual teacher, but I 
suggest for homework this grading from easy to more difificult : 

(a) Written reproduction of Prose Study composed orally in class. 
(6) Written version of a study similar to those orally composed. 

(c) Given titles and cores. 

(d) Given titles only, cores discussed in class. 

(e) Given titles to invent core. 

(/) Titles only, suggested by class. 
(g) Invent it all. 

A similar grading can be followed in the correction. At first the 
teacher gives , full corrections orally or in writing, later he merely blue- 
pencils, and finally leaves the piece to be corrected by the writer, or 
hands it over to the mercy of another boy. Prose composition, the same 
as any other subject, is better taught and better learnt if numerical 
marks are not used. Also you may rely on overtime and extra thought 
being given to the work if it is the boy's own choice. If you study 
his interest in school you may safely count on it out of school as well. 

8. Titles for Prose Studies. 

Sky Series. Village Series. 

Dawn. The Mill. 

Noon. The Forge. 

Twilight. The Churchyard. 

Evening. The Cottage. 

Dark. Cottages. 

The Moon. The Pump. 

The Stars. The Vicarage. 

The Cloud. The Tavern. 

The Wind. The Common, 
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Countryside Series. 
The Meadow. 
The Hedge. 
Blackberries. 
The Pond. 
The Quarry. 
The Highway. 
The Lane. 
The Hill. 
The Stream. 
Tree-climbing. 
The Thrush. 



Town Series. 

Shops. 

A Grocer's Shop. 

A Chemist's Shop. 

Roof and Chimneys. 

Traffic. 

Market. 

A Crowd. 

The Station. 

Police. 



Farm Series. 

The Barn. 

The Plough. 

The Haystack. 

The Dovecote. 

Pigs. 

Pigeons. 

Dog in the Yard. 

Cows in a Meadow. 

Hot Noon on a Farm. 



Garden Series. 

The Lawn. 

The Shrubbery. 

The Gardener. 

Working in the Garden. 

The Wall. 

Border Plants. 

A Cottage Garden. 

Flowers in the Park. 

Lilac and Laburnum. 



Castle Series. 

Towers. 
Moat. 
Gateway. 
The Well. 
Battlements. 
The Base Court. 
The Kitchen. 
The Keep. 
A Dungeon. 
Hall. 
Tapestry. 
Procession. 



Sports and Pastimes Series. 

Hunting. 

Hawking. 

Fishing. 

Archery. 

Tourney. 

May-day. 

Christmas. 

Shrovetide. 

Pageantry. 

A Fair. 

Bank Holiday. 



At Home Series. 



The Nursery. 

Bedtime. 

Growing. 

Dreams. 

Make-believe. 

Toys. 



Noisy. 

Helping. 

Waiting. 

A Party. 

Troubles. 

Sulks. 
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Books and Pictures. 

Floor Games. 

My Little House. 

The Cook. 

Teatime. 

Birthday. 

Our Street. 

Next Door. 

Over the Way. 

Round the Corner. 

The Tradesmen. 

Pets. 

Uncles. 

Elder Brothers. 

Front Door Bell. 

New Clothes. 

Visitors. 

Things Series. 

Things that Please Me. 

Things that Annoy Me. 

Things I could Spare. 

Things Other People are In- 
terested in. 

Things no one Cares about. 

Queer Things. 

Big Things. 

Stupid Things. 

Things I want to know. 

Things that Poems are Made 
of. 



Disappointment. 

Cobwebs. 

Going Away. 

Returning Home. 

The Clock. 

The Attic. 

Dark Corners. 

Giants. 

Fairies. 

An Adventure. 

Other Boys. 

Girls. 

Punishments. 

Dessert. 

Supper. 

Warm in Bed. 

Goodnight. 

Miscellaneous Series. 
Bathing. 
Scouting. 
Football. 
.\ Holiday. 
Windows. 
A Ghost. 
My Collection. 
Heather. 
The Seaside. 
A Friend of Mine. 
Meals. 



There are a few kinds of Prose composition still to be mentioned. 

9. Letters. 

Exchange of letters between boys, and between boy and master, 
out of school and throughout the holidays. To give these an art or a 
Play value they should be related with a study of the letters of literary 
men. Many collections are available. 

10. Interviews. 

Each boy is to interview some person and endeavour to get at 
that person's point of view, or to persuade his subject to describe the 
kind of life he leads. A list of titles is here given, but the teacher 
must make it plain that the boy is not to fall into talk with strangers. 
Many boys have friends among railway-workers, 'busmen, policemen ; and 
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their fathers and uncles are often interesting people, such as farmers, 
butchers, builders, travellers. All the following characters have actually 
been interviewed by boys of Form Ila., and their occupations, views, 
worries and mannerisms duly chronicled. 

Policeman. Shunter. 

Lamplighter, Station Porter. 

'Bus Driver. Gardener. 

Tram Conductor. Fisherman at Sheringham. 

Plumber. Mother. 

Trainer Schoolmaster. 

Cabby. Prefect. 

Carpenter. Woman in Sweetshop. 

H. Pamphleteeking. 

Older boys, in the Fourth Form and upwards, might find much 
enjoyment and good practice, as well as ease of mind, in the writing of 
Pamphlets on matters of discussion in the school. Prefects especially 
could engage in regular party fights. There are always some matters of 
school interest which divide the seniors into factions. If the self- 
governing Play School ever comes into being I foresee much pamphlet- 
eering. 

12. There are many other kinds of practice in Prose, both oral and 
written, which it is not necessary for me to discuss here, e.g. Debates, 
Trials, Reading of Papers to a Society, and the Essay in all its forms. 
There are also Editorial introductions. 
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